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Crisis  of  Co-Optation:  Human  Rights  Social  Movements 
and  Global  Politics 


Christopher  Powell 


Global  politics  includes  both  international  and  transnational  pro- 
cesses of  political  interaction.  'International'  processes  involve  interac- 
tions that  take  place  within  the  formally  recognized  channels  of  state 
politics.  Visits  by  heads  of  state,  signing  of  treaties  and  trade  agree- 
ments, diplomatic  negotiations  and  the  proceedings  of  intergovernmental 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations,  are  all  examples  of  interna- 
tional processes.  'Transnational'  processes  occur  when  non-state  actors, 
resources,  and  communication  flow  across  state  borders  to  create  net- 
worked structures  of  power  that  are  analytically  distinct  from  the  state 
system  itself.  Patterns  of  trade  and  investment,  the  dissemination  chan- 
nels of  global  media,  and  interacting  networks  of  social  movement  activ- 
ists are  all  examples  of  transnational  flows.  The  distinction  is  an  analytic 
one:  analysis  in  terms  of  formal  state  structures,  or  analysis  in  terms  of 
other  structural  configurations.  Most  transnational  action  is  also  interna- 
tional in  a  formal  sense,  with  the  exception  of  illegal  activities  (e.g. 
smuggling,  prohibited  communications).  Also,  states  themselves  are 
capable  of  acting  transnationally. 

Therefore,  following  on  these  definitions,  this  paper  investigates  the 
impacts  on  human  rights  movements  of  specifically  transnational  politi- 
cal processes.  Social  movement  theorists  have  used  the  concept  of  tran- 
snational  social  movement  organizations  (TSMOs)  to  study  these 
effects.  Social  movements  have  effectively  created  new  political  struc- 
tures in  the  global  arena  by  forming  transnational  organizations  and  net- 
works of  organizations.  TSMOs  have  been  able  to  access  the  immense 
resources  of  the  state  system  through  a  variety  of  techniques,  enabling 
them  to  foster  a  global  human  rights  culture.  Social  movement  theorists 
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have  ventured  to  declare  that  a  global  civil  society  is  emerging.  Civil 
society  constitutes  the  realm  of  politics  which  is  beyond  the  immediate 
threat  of  coercion,  where  state  and  non-state  actors  alike  can  dispute  the 
legitimacy  of  various  practices  of  power.  Proponents  of  the  civil  society 
hypothesis  argue  that  sovereignty  is  leaking  away  from  the  state.  This 
approach  is  useful,  but  it  does  not  provide  an  account  of  the  limits  to 
TSMO  politics.  Highly  successful  in  obtaining  formal  recognition  of 
human  rights  norms  by  states,  TSMOs  have  not  been  able  to  enforce 
those  norms  reliably.  Case  studies  show  how  transnational  and  local 
actors  can  cooperate  to  make  substantial  impacts  on  particularly  vulner- 
able states,  but  these  cases  remain  exceptional.  Critics  have  argued  that 
social  movement  theory  is  uncritical  in  its  use  of  statist  conceptual  cate- 
gories and  that  it  lacks  a  theory  of  state  power  or  a  strategy  for  confront- 
ing the  state. 

To  assess  the  validity  of  these  objections,  I  explore  critical 
approaches  to  a  theory  of  the  state,  asking  whether  the  state  system  as 
such  is  essentially  inimical  to  human  rights  struggles.  The  superficial 
answer  is  yes;  states  that  are  powerful  in  the  global  arena  are  frequently 
involved  in  supporting  despotic  regimes  or  even  destabilizing  relatively 
democratic  ones.  These  actions  appear  to  be  partly  a  result  of  Cold  War 
security  concerns,  but  they  are  also  a  result  of  the  link  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  between  the  state  system  and  capitalism.  Powerful  states, 
especially  superpowers,  are  capable  of  acting  transnationally  —  that  is, 
directing  the  use  of  force  outside  their  own  territorial  boundaries  to  cre- 
ate global  power  structures  that  do  not  register  on  formal  political  maps. 
A  systematic  relationship  exists  between  the  needs  of  capital  investors 
and  the  limits  of  state  willingness  to  support  human  rights.  Despite  these 
limits  however,  opportunity  for  change  exists,  mainly  because  neither 
states  nor  'civil  society'  are  homogeneous  entities.  Human  rights  move- 
ments can  make  progress  by  taking  advantage  of  the  contradictions 
within  the  stale  system,  capitalism,  the  media,  and  the  NGO  community 
itself.  Based  on  this  analysis,  I  argue  that  the  transnational  human  rights 
movement  will  face  a  crisis  in  the  near  future.  The  danger  in  this  crisis  is 
that  the  movement  could  reach  a  permanent  impasse  in  its  search  for  an 
effective  enforcement  mechanism;  human  rights  discourse  could  be 
appropriated  and  TSMOs  themselves  co-opted  to  service  the  legitimat- 
ing needs  of  global  power  arrangements  that  pay  only  lip  service  to 
human  rights.  Alternatively,  stales  could  abandon  human  rights  commit- 
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ments  altogether.  The  opportunity,  however,  is  that  global  and  local 
human  rights  movements  could  reinforce  each  other,  strengthening  the 
movement  as  a  whole  and  enabling  a  global  human  rights  culture  to 
solidify. 

The  term  'human  rights'  covers  wide  ground;  contemporary  human 
rights  theory  can  be  organized  into  three  generations  (Weston,  1989:  17- 
18).  In  practice,  the  most  prominent  organizations  in  the  human  rights 
movement,  such  as  Amnesty  International  and  the  Human  Rights  Watch 
groups,  generally  focus  on  first  generation  rights,  that  is  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights.  Articles  2-21  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
provide  the  generally  accepted  summary  of  these.  They  include  rights  to 
freedom  of  speech,  thought,  belief,  creed,  association,  movement,  demo- 
cratic participation,  and  freedom  from  discrimination  —  rights  that  are 
necessary  components  of  liberal  democracy.  They  also  include: 

...  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of  the  person; 
freedom  from  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude;  freedom 
from  torture  and  from  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment;  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  deten- 
tion, or  exile;  the  right  to  fair  and  public  trial  ....  (Weston, 
1989:  17) 

These  rights  are  sometimes  described  as  'negative  rights'  because 
they  are  mainly  constructed  as  'freedoms  from'  various  forms  of  interfer- 
ence with  or  discrimination  against  the  free  and  equal  individual.  Second 
generation  rights  are  economic,  social,  and  cultural  in  nature;  they  are 
more  often  constructed  as  'freedoms  to'  or  'positive  rights'.  Examples 
include  the  right  to  a  sufficient  standard  of  living  for  self  and  family,  the 
right  to  free  choice  of  employment,  the  right  to  trade  unionism,  and  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  one's  community.  Third  genera- 
tion rights,  also  'positive'  in  character,  are  called  solidarity  rights  and 
apply  to  groups;  examples  include  the  right  to  self-determination,  the 
right  to  economic  and  social  development,  the  right  to  peace,  and  the 
right  to  a  healthy  environment. 

In  this  paper,  I  will  focus  primarily  on  first  generation  rights  when 
speaking  of  'human  rights'.  This  is  partly  because  first-generation  rights 
are  a  significant  focus  for  human  rights  movement  activity  and  partly 
because  these  rights  raise  interesting  questions  regarding  the  nature  of 
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state  power  and  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty.  One  major  focus  of  first 
generation  civil  and  political  rights  is  limiting  the  state's  right  to  use 
force  or  direct  violence  against  its  subjects.  This  is  reflected  in  the  prac- 
tice of  human  rights  advocacy  organizations,  which  expend  much  of 
their  energies  combatting  unethical  uses  of  violence,  generally  by  state 
actors.  Protections  against  arbitrary  arrest,  detention,  torture,  and  execu- 
tion, therefore,  have  far  greater  implications  than  ordinary  ethical  prohi- 
bitions; they  effect  a  shift  in  the  fundamental  balance  of  power  between 
states  and  individuals.  Enlightenment  doctrines  of  natural  law,  upon 
which  human  rights  theory  is  based,  were  constructed  in  opposition  to 
the  absolute  sovereignty  and  hence,  the  unlimited  power  implied  by  the 
"divine  right  of  kings"  (Weston,  1989:  13).  Human  rights  discourse 
attempts  to  take  away  from  states  the  power  to  define  what  is  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  force  and  to  construct  a  moral  authority  that  supersedes  state 
power.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  human  rights  are 
incompatible  with  sovereignty  altogether.  As  I  will  later  argue,  ques- 
tions about  the  extent  to  which  sovereignty  is  being  reconfigured  or 
compromised  are  important  to  assessing  the  impacts  of  human  rights 
movements. 

Human  Rights  in  Practice  (Social  Movements) 

The  study  of  transnational  social  movement  organizations  (TSMOs)  is 
an  attempt  to  address  a  major  lacuna  in  international  relations  discourse, 
namely,  the  realm  of  politics  which  belongs  neither  to  the  state  nor  to 
the  economy.  Fundamental  to  this  conception  is  the  division  of  politics 
into  three  levels:  local,  state  and  transnational  (Smith,  1995:  189). 
Given  this  division,  the  question  is:  who  acts  in  the  transnational  arena? 
Traditional  realist  and  neo-realist  theory  defines  states  as  the  only  sig- 
nificant political  actors  on  the  world  stage  and  also  under-emphasizes 
the  complexity  of  politics  within  state  boundaries.  Interdependency  the- 
ory gives  more  credence  to  the  functioning  of  non-state  systems,  partic- 
ularly the  economic  system,  while  functionalist  theories  give  a  role  to 
non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)1  but  stop  short  of  analysing 
their  complexities  (Smith  et  al  1994:  122-123).  In  sum,  international 
relations  theory  is  generally  state-centric  and  cannot  account  for  the  var- 
ious contestations  of  stale  power  by  non-state  actors  which  are  interna- 
tional in  scope.  To  fill  this  gap,  the  study  of  social  movements,  as 
developed  by  Charles  Tilly  (1984),  is  incorporated  into  international 
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relations  studies.  Social  movements  are  presented  as  "sustained  interac- 
tions between  changing  sets  of  challengers  and  authorities"  of  which  the 
chief  actors  are  presumed  to  be  social  movement  organizations  (SMOs) 
(Smith  et  al.  1994:  123). 2  SMOs  are  transnational  if  their  membership, 
funding  sources,  and/or  their  political  activity  systematically  cross  state 
boundaries. 

Social  movements  have  evolved  in  response  to  the  changing  nature 
of  state  power,  creating  new  organizational  forms  to  react  against  and  to 
interface  with  new  power  structures.  Hence, 

...  as  parties,  unions,  and  other  associations  'specializing  in 
the  struggle  for  power'  grew  in  importance,  so  did  'parallel 
streams  of  people'  who  organized  to  raise  'sustained,  self- 
conscious  challengelsl  to  existing,  [national]  authorities'. 
(Smith  etal.  1994:  124) 

Correspondingly,  transnational  social  movements  and  transnational 
forms  of  social  movement  organizations  have  emerged  in  response  to 
the  growth  of  the  international  system,  particularly  the  increasing 
importance  of  intergovernmental  organizations  (IGOs).  According  to 
Smith  and  Pagnucco  (1999),  however,  most  research  on  social  move- 
ments has  generally  been  limited  to  three  ways  in  which  movements 
have  an  international  or  transnational  aspect:  the  diffusion  of  ideas, 
strategies  and  knowledge  from  one  national  setting  to  another;  the  mobi- 
lization of  public  bystanders  in  foreign  countries;  and  the  transnation- 
ally  coordinated  action  of  national  movements,  all  triggered  by  common 
trends.  In  the  case  of  all  three  strategies,  social  movements  remain  'pris- 
oners of  the  state,'  constrained  to  act  exclusively  in  response  and  rela- 
tion to  the  nation-state  or  to  other  actors  within  it.  Smith  argues  that 
rather  than  remaining  prisoners  of  the  state,  social  movements  are  'fugi- 
tives from  the  state,'  breaking  outside  its  boundaries,  creating  spaces 
outside  the  state  system  that  may  be  marginal  and  transient  but  that  do 
provide  a  basis  for  independent  action  (Smith  and  Pagnucco,  1999:  1-2). 

One  way  of  creating  such  space  is  to  form  transnational  alliances  of 
domestic  organizations.  Another  is  to  create  organizations  which  them- 
selves are  transnational,  by  having  members  in  and/or  operating  in  more 
than  one  country.  The  networks  which  these  strategies  create  not  only 
diffuse  information  globally  but  also  enable  the  coordination  of  tactics. 
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the  cultivation  of  expertise,  and  the  concerted  and  strategic  use  of 
resources  on  a  global  scale.  These  alliances  and  organizations  can  then 
pursue  two  broad  strategies:  waging  'diplomatic  guerrilla  warfare'  on 
states,  and  penetrating  or  influencing  intergovernmental  organizations. 

Diplomatic  guerrilla  warfare  exploits  the  decentred  nature  of  the 
nation-state  system  as  a  whole,  creating  a  space  that  is  perpetually  out- 
side any  particular  nation-state.  Amnesty  International,  for  example, 
exploits  this  tactic  par  excellence  by  engaging  in  letter-writing  cam- 
paigns addressed  directly  to  governments  engaged  in  human  rights 
abuses.  States  are  acted  on  by  individuals  who  are  protected  from  retali- 
ation; the  institution  of  sovereignty  generally  is  used  to  systematically 
impinge  on  the  sovereignty  of  particular  states.  Human  rights  organiza- 
tions are  therefore  engaged  in  a  project  of  governance  'from  below.' 
They  seek  to  regulate  the  behaviour  of  states  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
mal codes  of  human  rights  ideology  (epitomized  in  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights).  Their  primary  tool  is  surveillance  and 
disclosure,  making  public  what  was  erstwhile  the  'private'  business  of 
states.  However,  disclosure  is  ineffective  if  it  does  not  lead  to  some  kind 
of  penalty.  It  is  the  need  for  this  power  of  penalty  that  leads  human 
rights  organizations  to  go  knocking  on  the  doors  of  IGOs. 

Influencing  the  policies  of  intergovernmental  organizations  (IGOs) 
is  the  second  major  tactic  open  to  TSMOs.  Smith  and  Pagnucco  argue 
that  IGOs  represent  a  political  space  independent  from  nation-states 
(Smith  and  Pagnucco,  1999:  3-4).  Even  though  IGOs  are  created  and 
funded  by  states,  they  operate  at  'arms-length'  from  their  founders  and 
enjoy  a  significant  degree  of  autonomy.  Furthermore,  the  set  of  nation- 
states  that  sponsor  an  IGO  may  not  be  unified  in  their  interests  on  any 
given  issue;  even  within  individual  nation-states  this  unity  may  not 
exist.  This  situation  makes  it  easier  for  the  IGO  to  behave  autonomously 
and  also  to  respond  to  the  lobbying  of  non-state  actors.  Finally,  partici- 
pating in  the  creation  of  an  issue-oriented  IGO  entails  some  commit- 
ment to  that  issue.  Although  this  commitment  is  largely  symbolic, 
governments  can  be  publicly  reminded  or  embarrassed  into  keeping 
their  word.  IGOs  can  therefore  actually  influence  state  behaviour 
through  their  policy  statements  and  through  their  role  in  the  enactment 
of  international  charters  and  treaties. 

IGOs  are  in  turn  open  to  influence  from  TSMOs  both  because  of 
their  basic  commitment  to  an  issue,  whether  genuine  or  merely  formal. 
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and  also  because  TSMOs  are  an  invaluable  source  of  information  neces- 
sary to  the  functioning  of  many  IGO  mandates.  For  example,  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  relies  heavily  on  the  work  of 
Amnesty  International,  along  with  that  of  other  transnational  human 
rights  organizations  that  extensively  monitor  human  rights  abuses.  This 
gives  these  TSMOs  leverage  in  setting  the  IGO  agendas.  TSMOs  are 
also  able  to  gain  headway  because  of  the  nature  of  their  mandate:  they 
focus  on  a  single  issue  area,  they  possess  a  neutrality  that  comes  from 
faithfulness  to  principle  and  they  have  an  intense  commitment  to  their 
issue  areas.  As  Clark  points  out,  "Amnesty  International's  staff  size  and 
budget  now  stack  up  favourably  against  the  proportion  of  United  Nations 
resources  dedicated  to  human  rights  concerns"  (1995:  517).  In  addition, 
TSMOs  are  sometimes  able  to  rally  domestic  public  opinion  in  a  number 
of  countries  through  the  actions  of  their  transnational  membership.  State 
governments  are  unable  to  constrain  the  actions  of  IGOs  because  they 
primarily  deal  in  information,  something  that  states  are  increasingly 
powerless  to  control. 

What  do  these  tactics  look  like  when  put  into  practice?  There  is  no 
simple  a  priori  standard  for  evaluating  the  impacts  of  transnational 
human  rights  activism;  the  effects  of  such  activism  tend  to  be  subtle  and 
bound  up  with  the  particular  opportunities  and  limitations  of  social 
movement  politics.  Two  examples  help  illustrate  these  openings  and  lim- 
its. The  efforts  of  women's  human  rights  advocates  at  the  Second  World 
Conference  on  Human  Rights  at  Vienna,  1993,  and  at  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Women  in  Beijing,  1995,  met  with  considerable  success 
in  two  areas:  'mainstreaming'  the  question  of  women's  human  rights 
within  human  rights  discourse  generally  and  in  extending  feminism 
beyond  its  Western  origins  to  incorporate  diverse  cultural  perspectives 
without  losing  its  basic  normative  foundations  (Desai,  1996:  112-115). 
Important  as  these  successes  were  in  terms  of  discourses  and  alliance, 
participants  in  the  process  recognized  that  states  could  still  not  be  held 
accountable  for  the  violence  they  commit  or  permit  against  women. 
Until  accountability  mechanisms  could  be  found  and  implemented,  it 
was  expected  that  successes  in  international  and  IGO  fora  were  likely  to 
have  a  marginal  impact  on  nation-state  behaviour  (Desai,  1996:  1 16). 

A  more  direct  impact  was  registered  by  actors  involved  with  the 
Argentinean  human  rights  movement  under  the  Proceso  dictatorship 
(1976-1983).  In  this  situation,  human  rights  activists  moved  outside  state 
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structures,  mobilizing  public  bystanders  and  making  use  of  transnational 
alliance  networks  and  TSMOs  in  their  efforts  to  oppose  the  Proceso 
regime's  harsh  repression.  According  to  Alison  Brysk,  this  combination 
of  local  and  transnational  actors  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
international  human  rights  norms  in  order  to  delegitimate  the  regime  in 
international  fora,  restricting  the  diplomatic  and  economic  mobility  of 
the  regime  and  even  substantially  affecting  US  policy,  causing  it  to  sus- 
pend all  military  aid  to  the  Argentinean  government  (Brysk,  1993:  269). 
At  the  same  time,  international  resources  helped  keep  the  human  rights 
movement  operational  in  Argentina,  and  international  scrutiny  helped 
keep  particular  human  rights  leaders  alive.  Overall,  these  agitations 
helped  catalyse  the  end  of  the  military  regime  and  the  transition  to  for- 
mal democracy. 

The  Argentinean  success  must  be  qualified  in  several  respects,  how- 
ever. The  transnational  alliances  broke  down  once  the  official  transition 
to  democracy  was  effected,  leaving  the  domestic  movement  too  weak  to 
ensure  that  human  rights  offenders  would  be  punished.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  movement  met  with  the  success  it  did  only  because  of  a 
favourable  conjunction  of  factors.  One  important  consideration  was  that 
Argentinean  human  rights  activists  belonged  to  the  local  elite: 

Although  dissidents  were  persecuted  and  politically  power- 
less, they  were  mostly  urban,  literate,  and  middle  class.  On 
this  basis,  the  transnational  alliances  available  to  Argentine 
attorneys  are  not  matched  by  the  options  of  Guatemalan 
Indian  peasants.  (Brysk,  1993:  281) 

The  Proceso  regime  had  politically  marginalised  "not  only  workers 
and  farmers,  but  also  ...  landed  oligarchs,  business  people,  industrialists, 
and  intellectuals"  (Cockroft.  1989:  515).  As  well,  the  United  States'  tem- 
porary break  with  its  long  tradition  of  supporting  coercive  rule  in  Argen- 
tina may  have  been  partially  the  result  of  NGO  activism  (Brysk,  1993: 
268)  but  is  likely  to  have  also  been  influenced  by  Argentina's  growing 
commercial  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  (Cockroft,  1989:  515).  It  is  there- 
fore questionable  whether  the  Argentinean  case  is  likely  to  be  paradig- 
matic of  increasing  numbers  of  TSMO  successes  in  the  human  rights 
field.  Both  of  these  case  studies  underscore  the  limits  of  TSMO  politics 
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and,  consequently,  problematise  the  importance  of  any  emerging  'global 
civil  society.' 

Impacts  on  Global  Politics 

The  'Global  Civil  Society'  Hypothesis 

What  have  been  the  impacts  of  the  human  rights  movement  on  global 
politics?  TSMO  theorists  have  tended  to  argue  that  social  movement 
organizations,  through  their  success  in  institutionalizing  themselves  and 
their  concerns,  have  created  something  new:  a  global  civil  society.  Tran- 
snational social  movement  organizations,  in  the  human  rights  and  other 
movements,  challenge  and  complement  nation-states  (and  IGOs)  but 
nearly  always  act  in  counterpoint  to  them  (Clark,  1995:  507).  TSMOs 
play  a  critical,  activist  role,  pushing  states  by  feeding  information  into 
dissemination  channels  and  by  creating  and  distributing  human  rights 
instruments.  They  represent  "grassroots  interest  carried  to  the  interna- 
tional level,"  and  are  "new  international  actors  that  represent  non-state 
interests"  (Clark,  1995:  509,  emphasis  added).  In  short,  they  represent  an 
emerging  global  civil  society. 

Like  human  rights,  civil  society  is  an  old  concept  which  has  recently 
been  given  fresh  meaning.  A  roughly  literal  translation  of  the  Roman 
societas  civilis,  the  term  was  used  until  the  eighteenth  century  to  desig- 
nate political  society  in  general,  the  sphere  in  which  the  politically  active 
citizen  operates.  Hegel  narrowed  its  meaning  to  exclude  the  state  and  the 
family,  and  Marx  often  used  it  to  refer  to  the  economic  activities  of  capi- 
talists, but  its  current  usage  owes  the  most  to  Antonio  Gramsci  (Kumaj, 
1994:  75-76).  Gramsci  conceived  of  civil  society  as  the  arena  in  which 
politics  operates  through  hegemony  rather  than  through  direct  force. 
Hegemony  is  the  deliberate  organization  of 

the  "spontaneous"  consent  given  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  to  the  general  direction  imposed  on  social  life  by 
the  dominant  fundamental  group:  this  consent  is  "histori- 
cally" caused  by  the  prestige  (and  consequent  confidence) 
which  the  dominant  group  enjoys  because  of  its  position  and 
function  in  the  world  of  production  (Gramsci,  1971:  12). 

In  other  words,  hegemony  is  the  mobilization  (or  manufacture)  of  con- 
sent to  serve  the  interests  of  the  ruling  class. 
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The  importance  of  civil  society  to  social  movements  is  that,  by  its 
non-coercive  nature,  it  is  open  to  the  mobilization  of  counter-hegemony. 
The  idea  of  counter-hegemony  has  emerged  as  a  theoretical  response  to 
the  limits  of  class-based  struggles  for  state  power,  those  prescribed  by 
the  "classical  Marxist  political  narrative"  (Carrol,  1992:  11).  That  narra- 
tive leaves  little  room  for  any  kind  of  politics  other  than  a  revolutionary 
seizing  of  state  mechanisms  in  the  name  of  the  working  class.  In  Gram- 
sci's  analysis,  however,  the  successful  overthrow  of  the  Russian  state  by 
Bolshevik  forces  was  possible  only  because  "in  Russia  the  State  was 
everything;  civil  society  was  primordial  and  gelatinous."  The  same  strat- 
egy would  not  work  in  the  West,  where  state  and  civil  society  existed  in 
their  'proper  relation'  so  that  even  when  the  state  itself  was  attacked,  the 
social  order  would  remain  stable  because  of  the  legitimating  mecha- 
nisms of  civil  society  (Gramsci  1971:  238)3.  Consequently,  a  new  kind 
of  political  strategy  is  required:  instead  of  conquering  the  mechanisms  of 
the  state,  political  challengers  must  storm  and  occupy  the  'trench-sys- 
tems' of  hegemony  itself.  The  emergence  of  civil  society  and  hegemonic 
power  also  therefore  marks  the  emergence  of  counter-hegemony  as  the 
key  strategy  for  political  change4. 

By  describing  the  necessary  shift  to  the  politics  of  hegemony  and 
counter-hegemony,  Gramsci  argues  that  the  struggle  to  directly  control 
state  power  must  give  way  to  the  struggle  to  define  the  terms  of  legiti- 
macy of  that  power.  Focussing  on  civil  society  necessarily  draws  our 
attention  away  from  state  structures  themselves  and  onto  structures,  net- 
works, identities  and  allegiances  which  are  formed  by  non-state  actors. 
Hegemony  theory  directs  us  away  from  the  exercise  of  formal  authority 
backed  by  the  state's  near-monopoly  on  force  and  towards  the  strategies 
and  tactics  used  in  the  struggle  to  define  the  terms  of  consent  by  which 
formal  authority  is  exercised.  The  question  is,  do  these  concepts  apply  to 
global  politics?  At  first  glance,  the  answer  is  yes.  Social  movements 
such  as  the  environmental,  development,  indigenous,  and  human  rights 
movements,  are  bringing  about 

...  the  emergence  of  a  parallel  arrangement  of  political  inter- 
action, one  that  does  not  take  anarchy  or  self-help  as  central 
organizing  principles,  but  is  focused  on  the  self-conscious 
constructions  of  networks  of  knowledge  and   action,   by 
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decentered,  local  actors,  that  cross  the  reified  boundaries  of 
space  as  if  they  were  not  there  (Lipschutz,  1992:  390). 

These  non-state  actor  networks  create  communities  and  ethical 
frameworks  which  react  against  "the  fictions  of  the  nation-state  system" 
(Lipschutz,  1992:  398).  Lipschutz  argues  that  this  civil  society  performs 
three  functions:  it  causes  sovereignty  to  leak  away  from  the  state  level 
to  both  the  transnational  level  and  various  sub-state  actors,  creating  a 
world  similar  to  pre-Westphalian  Europe5  in  which  the  state  is  only  one 
actor  among  many;  it  picks  up  the  task  of  addressing  various  social  wel- 
fare functions  that  state  governments  are  increasingly  unwilling  or 
unable  to  fulfill;  and  it  allows  for  "a  form  of  large  scale  resistance  to  the 
Gramscian  hegemony  of  the  current  international  system"  (Lipschutz, 
1992:  399).  He  emphasizes  the  danger  and  opportunity  inherent  in  such  a 
transformation.  On  one  hand,  the  new  post-Westphalian  order  could 
degenerate  into  a  world  as  violent  and  fractious  as  pre-Westphalian 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  a  recon- 
structed, more  democratic  world  politics  in  which  force  and  authority  are 
made  to  service,  rather  than  impede,  the  interests  of  non-elites. 

Assessing  the  Global  Civil  Society  Hypothesis 

The  power  of  the  global  civil  society  hypothesis  is  that  it  seems  lo 
describe  a  real  shift  in  the  content  of  global  politics.  In  Inside/Outside: 
International  Relations  and  Political  Theory,  Rob  Walker  (1993)  argues 
that  'international  relations'  has  historically  been  regarded  as  outside  of 
political  or  ethical  critique  because  of  the  Hobbesian  myth  of  anarchy 
among  states.  Especially  in  its  dominant  (neo)Realist  forms,  interna- 
tional relations  theory  has  proceeded  according  to  systematic  misread- 
ings  of  Hobbes  and  of  Machiavelli  which  exaggerate  the  amorality  of  the 
Prince  and  the  Leviathan  and  downplay  their  accounts  of  community 
involving  both  rulers  and  ruled.  The  state  system,  according  to  interna- 
tional relations  theory,  is  not  a  community  but  an  anarchic  collection  of 
anomic  power-seekers;  in  the  absence  of  a  global  leviathan,  the  very  sur- 
vival of  every  nation-state  is  threatened  by  the  existence  of  the  others. 
Politics,  as  a  necessarily  ethical  enterprise,  exists  within  nation-states 
but  not  between  them;  between  states  there  are  only  'relations.'  Thi> 
doctrine  has  been  used  to  keep  citizens  out  of  global  politics  and  to  posi- 
tion the  geopolitical  machinations  of  great  powers  somehow  beyond  eth- 
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ical  critique.  Recently,  Stanley  Hoffmann  and  other  'liberal-utilitarians' 
have  declared  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  intersection  between  ethics 
and  international  relations  (Walker,  1993:  50).  Counter  to  this.  Walker 
problematises  the  notion  that  'international  relations'  and  'ethics'  are 
separate  enough  to  'intersect,'  and  argues  instead  that  the  state  system  is 
a  political  community;  the  legitimation  of  the  state  system,  and  of  inter- 
nal 'relations'  within  the  system  has  always  rested  on  ethical  assump- 
tions and  generated  ethically  intenlioned  normative  imperatives.  It  is 
tempting  to  conclude  that  the  emergence  of  global  civil  society  has 
revealed  this  situation  for  what  it  is,  that  social  movements  have 
prompted  both  the  'liberal-utilitarians'  and  Walker's  response  to  them, 
highlighting  the  political/ethical  nature  of  state  practices  through  their 
own  injection  of  grassroots-driven  politics  into  global  arenas. 

However,  Walker  reveals  a  problem  implicit  in  the  language  of  the 
'global,'  'national'  and  'local.'  Talking  about  state  and  international  'lev- 
els' which  social  movements  have  'entered'  concedes  that  states  have 
somehow  created  new  spaces,  arranged  in  a  hierarchical  order:  the  sub- 
state  space  of  local  administrations,  the  state-space  of  national  govern- 
ments and  the  supra-state  space  of  international  relations.  In  one  sense 
this  is  appropriate  because  states  are  such  a  significant  focus  of  power 
that  their  structures  must  necessarily  be  reckoned  with  by  social  move- 
ment actors.  In  another,  it  is  dangerous.  To  employ  a  'levels  of  analysis' 
schema  is  to  accept  without  comment  the  nation-state's  aggrandizing 
claims  to  sovereignty,  which  locate  the  state  as  the  ultimate  political 
actor  in  a  given  geographical  territory  and  accepts  the  analytical  terms  in 
which  state  actors  prefer  to  frame  politics.  States  themselves  could  be 
conceived  of  as  'movements,'  but  statist  theory  prefers  to  represent  them 
as  stable  and  inescapable  structures.  Social  movement  actors  may  not 
accept  this  reification  but  social  movement  theory  and  global  civil  soci- 
ety discourse  tend  towards  doing  so.  As  a  result. 

[a]  merely  contingent  point  of  transitions,  transgressions, 
comings  and  goings  is  rendered  as  an  ontological  absolute. 
[...]  As  a  specifically  liberal  account  of  a  world  of  individu- 
als, states,  and  anarchies,  it  renders  all  other  political  cate- 
gories -  of  class,  race,  gender,  capitalism,  modernity,  and  so 
on  -  entirely  superfluous  (Walker.  1994:  671,  emphasis  orig- 
inal). 
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One  effect  of  this  is  that  the  substantive  programs  of  social  move- 
ments become  less  important  to  analysts  than  the  ability  of  TSMOs  to 
successfully  interact  with  state  and  intergovernmental  structures.  Within 
this  an  analytical  framework,  for  example,  the  "co-optation  and  deradi- 
calization"  (Rucht,  1999:  19)  of  social  movement  actors  observed  by 
some  authors  is  not  surprising,  since  the  actors  focussed  on  by  the  frame- 
work are  those  that  are  most  intimately  related  to  state  structures  and 
hence  most  likely  to  'deradicalize.' 

A  more  radical  critique  of  civil  society  theory  refuses  to  make  any 
separation  between  state  and  civil  society:  to  do  so  is  a  fatal  concession 
to  the  state  system  and  to  the  specifically  capitalist  social  order  which 
that  system  protects.  Mooers  and  Sears  assert  that 

[t]o  classify  the  state  as  either  the  passive  or  active  partner 
in  its  relations  with  civil  society  is  to  opt  for  liberal  rather 
than  Marxist  state  theory.  It  is  to  split  in  two  what  is  a  single 
set  of  social  relations  (1992:  57). 

The  problem  with  liberal  theory  is  that  it  falsely  assumes  that  liberal- 
ism can  be  separated  from  capitalism  and  neglects  the  important  role  that 
force  plays  in  the  maintenance  of  liberal  democracy6  itself.  This  argu- 
ment directly  attacks  the  logic  of  the  human  rights  movement,  not  just  in 
terms  of  its  influence  on  global  politics,  but  in  terms  of  its  basic  assump- 
tions regarding  the  efficacy  of  rights-based  strategies.  'Juridic  freedom 
and  equality,1  along  with  citizenship  and  citizenship  rights,  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  capitalist  social  relations  and  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  systematic  inequality  that  is  class  rule.  'First  generation'  civil  and 
political  rights  are  antithetical  to  'second  generation'  economic  and 
social  rights  because  the  capitalist's  right  to  private  property  systemati- 
cally overrides  the  worker's  right  to  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  is  only  by  continual  mobilization  of  the  means  of  force  truit 
the  capitalist  system  remains  intact.  The  need  to  maintain  capitalism  by 
force  means  that  the  civil  liberties  of  workers  are  expendable  whenever 
capitalist  property  relations  are  threatened.  Force  emerges  in  struggles 
between  capitalists  and  workers;  in  liberal  democracies  both  groups  are 
equal  in  rights,  and,  in  Marx's  words,  'between  equal  rights,  force 
decides.'  By  neglecting  the  slate  and  neglecting  capital,  social  move- 
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ment  theory  "will  fail  in  its  own  terms  ...  All  social  movements  come  up 
against  the  state,  and  those  that  have  no  strategy  for  confronting  the  state 
lend  to  be  incorporated  or  defeated"  (Mooers  and  Sears,  1992:  68). 

How  valid  are  these  criticisms?  Does  social  movement  theory  lack  a 
strategy  for  confronting  the  state?  Are  social  movements  doomed  to  co- 
optation  and  defeat?  To  answer  these  questions  we  have  to  move  beyond 
the  discussion  of  social  movement  organizations  themselves  and  situate 
social  movements  in  the  context  they  operate  in.  This  involves  exploring 
the  dynamics  of  power  in  the  state  system  itself. 

Sovereignty  in  Practice  (States) 

Lipshutz  (1992)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  contempo- 
rary sovereignty:  Prior  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  and  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  (1648),  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  supreme  sover- 
eign and  states  were  local  power-holders  without  ultimate  authority  even 
within  their  own  territories.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  did  away  with  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  Church  and  institutionalized  the  territorially- 
based  nation-states.  This  created  the  contemporary  patchwork  of  for- 
mally equal,  mutually  exclusive,  local  sovereignties.  Lipshutz  agrees 
with  Walker  that  territorial  sovereignly  did  not  create  a  global  anarchy, 
but  a  "global  political  system  operating  under  universally  shared  norms " 
(1992:  405).  This  raises  the  very  interesting  question  of  what  those 
norms  are.  Is  the  sovereignty  of  states  really  equal  and  sacrosanct?  Does 
state  discourse  extend  beyond  statism  into  other  areas  of  political  life  - 
economic  relations,  for  example?  Does  the  state  system  set  any  a  prion 
limits  on  the  expansion  of  human  rights  discourses? 

One  major  shortcoming  of  TSMO  theory,  and  social  movement  the- 
ory generally,  is  that  it  doesn't  articulate  any  theory  of  state  power  to 
complement  its  theory  of  social  movement  power.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
omission,  since  the  meaning  of  social  movements'  visible  successes  var- 
ies considerably  depending  on  what  kind  of  forces  they  are  up  against. 
The  key  question  is  whether  threats  to  human  rights  originate  only 
within  states  themselves,  or  are  fostered  by  the  international  state  system 
as  a  whole.  Brysk's  ( 1993)  analysis  of  Argentina  under  the  Proceso  dic- 
tatorship illustrates  this  problem.  She  examines  the  international  system 
mainly  in  terms  of  its  role  in  "amplifying  the  impact  of  domestic  social 
movements  on  social  change"  (Brysk.  1993:  259).  However,  she  also 
mentions  the  interesting  and  shifting  role  that  the  United  States.  Argen- 
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tina's  acknowledged  patron,  played  with  regards  to  human  rights  strug- 
gles. Although  "the  United  States  under  Carter  was  the  foreign 
government  that  played  the  most  active  role  in  pressing  for  human  rights 
reform  in  Argentina,"  the  US  had  also  "helped  to  nurture  and  inspire  the 
Argentine  dictatorship. "  Throughout  an  "escalating  20-year  trend  of  mil- 
itary intervention"  Argentina  received  substantial  military  aid  and  train- 
ing, including  counterinsurgency  models,  from  the  United  States  (Brysk, 
1993:  267).  IGO  institutions  also  played  their  part  in  fostering  human 
rights  violations  in  Argentina:  the  state  continued  to  receive  funds,  with 
an  improved  credit  rating,  from  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  after  the  1976 
military  junta  (Chomsky  and  Herman,  1979:  270). 

Latin  American  case  studies,  particularly  from  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
tend  to  support  the  link  which  Mooers  and  Sears  (1992)  suggest  between 
the  enforcement  of  capitalism  and  the  violation  of  human  rights.  Perhaps 
the  most  prominent  of  these  cases  is  the  United  States  support  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Contra  rebels.  The  Contras  committed  serious  and  wide- 
spread human  rights  abuses,  while  the  Nicaraguan  regime  was  relatively 
democratic  (Cockroft,  1989:  51-52,  185-187).  American  intervention  in 
Nicaragua  so  deeply  contravened  international  norms  that  the  US  was 
actually  convicted  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  the  Hague  for 
violating  Nicaraguan  sovereignty.  However,  the  Nicaraguan  example 
illustrates  an  important  point  —  that  not  only  social  movements  but 
states  themselves  can  act  transnationally.  Great  powers  can  intervene  in 
the  'internal'  affairs  of  sovereign  nation-states,  either  overtly  where  the 
necessary  conditions  of  legitimacy  exist,  or  covertly  where  they  do  not. 
This  intervention  can  range  from  the  provision  of  military  aid  and  'spe- 
cial advisors'  to  a  repressive  state,  as  the  US  did  in  Proceso  Argentina, 
through  the  Nicaraguan  case  of  covert  support  for  insurgency  move- 
ments, to  direct  invasions  such  as  the  undeclared  Soviet  and  American 
wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Vietnam  respectively.  Conventional  explana- 
tions for  such  transnational  activities  of  states  have  centred  on  the  Cold 
War,  envisioned  as  either  an  ideological  or  strategic  struggle  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Slates.  Such  an  interpretation  would  lead  us 
to  expect  that  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  powerful  nation-states  could 
feel  less  threatened,  state  transnationalism  would  subside,  and  the  role  of 
international  forces  in  encouraging  human  rights  abuses  will  decrease. 
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However,  Noam  Chomsky  (1992)  argues  that  the  Cold  War  was  nei- 
ther an  ideological  or  strategic  conflict  between  two  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia,  but  was  and  continues  to  be  a  mainly 
one-sided  effort  to  maintain  a  US-controlled  world  order,  against  which 
Russia  was  the  prime  holdout.  First  envisioned  during  the  Second  World 
War,  when  US  planners  realized  that  their  nation  was  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  the  first  truly  global  power,  this  order  was  directly  linked  to 
capitalism  and  directly  inimical  to  the  sovereignty  of  Third  World' 
stales: 

The  general  framework  of  world  order  was  to  be  a  form  of 
liberal  internationalism  guaranteeing  the  needs  of  US  inves- 
tors. ...  The  conflict  between  US  policy  and  independent 
Third  World  development  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  structure 
of  the  world  system.  The  persistent  resort  to  violence  to  bar 
nationalist  threats  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  these  commit- 
ments (Chomsky,  1992:  57). 

Hurrel  and  Woods  (1995)  make  a  similar,  if  less  radical,  assessment 
of  the  impact  of  capital  interests  on  the  state  system.  They  discuss  glo- 
balization, the  "process  of  increasing  interdependence  and  global 
enmeshment  which  occurs  as  money,  people,  images,  values,  and  ideas 
flow  ever  more  swiftly  and  smoothly  across  national  boundaries"  (Hur- 
rel and  Woods,  1995:  447).  One  important  aspect  of  globalization  has 
been  the  increased  permeability  of  state  boundaries  to  global  flows  of 
capital  investment,  and  hence  the  decreasing  ability  of  individual  states 
to  resist  being  incorporated  into  the  marketplace  of  global  finance.  Glo- 
balization has  historically  been  an  uneven  process  that  politically  strong 
states  have  the  power  to  shape  and  politically  weak  states  experience  as 
something  imposed  on  them  from  without.  The  way  in  which  globaliza- 
tion unfolds,  and  the  priorities  with  which  it  pursues  certain  liberaliza- 
tion projects  (e.g.  liberal  economics)  at  the  neglect  or  expense  of  others 
(e.g.  liberal  democracy)  is  determined  in  the  interests  of  the  established 
power-holders  in  the  world  system.  The  globalization  of  liberal  eco- 
nomic norms  has  done  little  to  further  liberal  political  values  regarding 
political  participation  and  human  rights.  For  these  authors,  "transna- 
tional civil  society  is  itself  an  arena  of  power"  and  one  that  contains  the 
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inequalities,  power  interests  and  illiberal  tendencies  of  the  global  order 
generally  (Hurrell  and  Woods,  1995:  467). 

Contradictions  in  Global  Politics 

My  analysis  so  far  has  generally  treated  the  various  actors  and  entities  in 
question  as  if  each  were  a  completely  unified  phenomenon  with  no  inter- 
nal divisions  or  contradictions.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  needing  to  use 
broad  categorical  concepts  to  talk  about  highly  complex  phenomena  and 
it  is  also  a  product  of  the  particular  discourses  being  evaluated.  TSMO 
theory,  by  definition,  takes  organizations  as  its  basic  point  of  reference, 
and  although  Smith  and  others  highlight  the  role  that  internal  contradic- 
tions within  IGOs  and  within  states  can  play  in  enhancing  TSMO  influ- 
ence, they  do  not  explore  the  distinctions  between  the  formal  structure  of 
political  authority  and  the  concrete  relationships  of  power  and  alle- 
giance. Moreover,  to  make  my  points  about  transnationally  mobilized 
coercive  power,  I  have  treated  'the  state  system'  and  'global  capitalism'  as 
if  they  were  homogenous  and  uni-directional  forces.  If  this  were  so,  the 
'war  of  position'  described  by  Gramsci  would  be  over,  or  at  least  doomed 
to  failure;  fortunately,  even  the  most  powerful  organized  systems  are  full 
of  countercurrents  and  contradictory  tendencies.  The  following  selection 
explores  some  of  those  contradictions  in  order  to  give  a  sense  of  the 
potential  for  change  in  global  politics. 

Sikkink  (1993,  1996)  avoids  organization-based  analyses  and  focuses 
on  'international  issue-networks'.  Issue-networks  are  composed  of 
SMOs,  transnational  or  otherwise7,  along  with  parts  of  regional  and  glo- 
bal IGOs  and  also  private  foundations  (who  make  significant  funding 
contributions  to  issue  struggles).  Issue-networks  are  defined  by  the  inter- 
action of  their  members  and  by  their  basis  in  shared  value  systems;  this 
distinguishes  them  from  epistemic  communities,  based  on  shared  causal 
ideas,  or  organized  interest  groups,  based  on  instrumental  goals  (Sik- 
kink, 1993:  412).  One  merit  of  the  issue-network  approach  is  that  it 
allows  for  the  recognition  that  neither  SMO  communities  nor  IGOs  are 
unitary  actors.  It  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  channels  of  commu- 
nication and  of  gatekeepers  and  open  doors  as  structures  of  opportunity 
for  human  rights  lobbying.  Sikkink  notes  that  government  policy  bodies 
provide  "arenas  and  points  of  leverage"  for  changing  state  policy,  and 
notes  that  state  structures  (such  as  embassies)  can  be  used  to  advantage 
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even  when  their  relationship  with  SMOs  is  "not  congenial"  (Sikkink, 
1993:  422). 

Sikkink  (1993)  points  out  that  sovereignty  has  never  been  absolute 
either  in  discourse  or  in  practice;  international  charters  such  as  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg  have  always  set  limits  on  the 
power  of  states  over  their  subjects,  as  have  movements  such  as  the  anti- 
slavery  campaign  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sovereignty  is  not  a  'thing' 
but  a  set  of  norms  and  practices,  reinforced  by  both  state  and  non-state 
actors,  which  seems  real  because  of  the  scale  of  its  power.  What  is  new 
about  human  rights  movements  is  that  they  have  significantly  extended 
the  range  of  issues  that  are  considered  to  be  'above'  sovereignty. 

The  human  rights  issue  does  not  presage  an  alternative  to 
sovereignty,  but  it  suggests  a  future  model  in  which  under- 
standings of  sovereignty  are  modified  in  relation  to  specific 
issues  that  are  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  inter- 
national community  to  limit  the  scope  of  sovereign  author- 
ity (Sikkink,  1993:415). 

Social  movements  have  not  caused  a  'leaking  away'  of  power  so 
much  as  an  alteration  in  the  way  it  is  exercised,  or  at  least  in  the  dis- 
courses that  legitimate  its  exercise.  Although  state  actors  continue  to 
resist  being  governed  by  human  rights  agendas,  they  have  been  forced  to 
move  'from  denial  to  lip  service.' 

The  move  from  denial  to  lip  service  creates  a  new  arena  in  which 
hegemonic  and  counter-hegemonic  forces  clash:  that  of  information.  The 
clash  over  information  is  illustrated  in  the  struggles  to  publicize  the  El 
Mozote  Massacre.  In  early  December,  1981,  El  Salvadorian  army  sol- 
diers commanded  by  Colonel  Domingo  Monterrosa  systematically  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  El  Mozote  and  surrounding 
hamlets,  with  a  death  total  of  at  least  800  in  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
ostensibly  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  basis  for  FMLN  insurgency  in 
the  Morazan  province  (Danner,  1993).  Because  this  occurred  precisely  at 
a  time  when  the  U.S.  Congress  was  required  to  approve  new  packages  of 
financial  and  military  support  for  the  El  Salvadoran  government,  the 
Reagan  Administration  was  eager  to  suppress  news  of  the  massacre. 
Aryeh  Neier.  director  of  Americas  Watch  at  the  time,  later  commented: 
"What  the  Reagan  Administration  did  was  embrace  the  principle  of 
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human  rights  and  then  conduct  warfare  over  the  facts"  (Danner,  1993: 
116). 

The  ensuing  struggle  to  define  the  truth  regarding  the  massacre  illus- 
trates how  multiple  and  opposing  networks  can  be  present  within  state 
structures.  Tom  Farer  describes  how  the  American  State  Department 
constructed  a  'plausible  denial'  of  the  existence  of  the  El  Mozote  massa- 
cre at  a  time  when  Congress  was  discussing  the  possibility  of  curtailing 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  State  Department  officials  had  been 
informed  of  the  massacre  at  the  time  by  sources  other  than  the  FMLN, 
and  the  Department  sent  officials  to  the  area  to  investigate  these  claims. 
Despite  not  being  allowed  to  visit  the  massacre  site,  these  investigators 
produced  substantial  indirect  corroborating  evidence  of  the  massacre  and 
included  it  in  their  report  to  the  Department.  The  facts  were  progres- 
sively suppressed  and  eliminated,  however,  as  the  report  moved  through 
Departmental  channels,  culminating  in  a  denial  by  the  Department  and 
by  the  American  president  that  the  massacre  had  ever  taken  place  (Dan- 
ner, 1993:  106-112). 

The  mass  media,  as  well,  contains  both  foes  and  allies  for  the  human 
rights  movement.  For  example,  the  El  Mozote  massacre  was  reported  as 
fact  in  the  New  York  Times  but  denied  outright  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Danner,  1993:  120-121).  The  NGO  community  itself  also  contains 
voices  that  speak  for  established  power  relations,  as  well  as  those  voices 
that  speak  against  it.  Again  in  relation  to  American  policy  towards  Cen- 
tral America  in  the  1980s,  Laura  MacDonald  has  found  that  "although 
many  NGOs  were  extremely  critical  of  US  foreign  policy,  other  NGOs 
were  used  as  tools  of  that  policy"  (MacDonald,  1994:  281). 

Synthesis 

Where  does  this  leave  us,  regarding  the  global  civil  society  hypothesis? 
It  is  possible  that  civil  society  theory  is  more  useful  as  a  motivating  met- 
aphor, a  tool  to  highlight  the  reasons  and  the  opportunities  for  engaging 
in  the  politics  of  change,  than  as  a  literal  description  of  structural  dynam- 
ics. It  certainly  seems  as  if  rumours  of  the  death  of  sovereignty  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Social  movement  successes  require  a  fundamental 
reassessment  of  international  relations  theory,  but  the  human  rights 
movement  has  not  yet  found  the  enforcement  mechanisms  it  needs  to 
systematically  alter  state  behaviours.  I  propose  a  few  conclusions 
regarding  the  utility  of  the  'global  civil  society  hypothesis'  and  TSMO 
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theory  generally:  These  analyses  tell  us  much  about  the  evolving  organi- 
zational and  political  dynamics  of  human  rights  social  movements  and 
convey  justified  optimism  regarding  the  continued  political  importance 
of  TSMO  actors  in  human  rights  politics.  But  they  give  misleading 
impressions  about  the  various  systems  —  especially  the  state  system  - 
which  these  actors  interface  with.  They  substantially  overstate  the 
impact  of  TSMOs  on  the  practices  of  states  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
force  and  on  the  institution  of  sovereignty  itself.  The  achievements  of 
TSMOs  remain  at  the  level  of  the  formal  and  discursive.  This  may  set 
the  stage  for  radical  structural  change,  but  that  change  has  yet  to  occur. 

Social  movement  theory,  whether  based  around  TSMOs  or  otherwise, 
needs  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  transnational  movements  of 
state-organized  force  to  the  understanding  of  human  rights  dilemmas; 
social  movement  actors  themselves  have  demonstrated  such  an  under- 
standing for  some  time.  Theorists  also  need  to  resist  the  temptation  10 
incorporate  movement  activities  into  the  already  existing  categories  of 
international  relations  theory  if  they  wish  to  contribute  to  movemenis' 
counter-hegemonic  potential.  One  way  to  do  this,  the  way  that  I  have 
sketched  out  in  this  paper,  is  not  to  turn  away  from  the  state  or  de- 
emphasize  it  but  to  subject  it  to  a  renewed  critical  scrutiny,  to  critiques 
which  foreground  power  and  inequality. 

Crisis 

That  being  said,  our  original  question  remains:  how  successful  have 
human  rights  movements  been?  I  suggest  that  the  human  rights  move- 
ment is  approaching  a  crisis.  To  be  in  crisis  is  to  have  reached  a  point 
where  danger  and  opportunity  are  present  in  the  same  moment,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  in  the  same  set  of  choices.  Because  our  descriptions 
of  crisis  tend  to  emphasize  the  danger,  this  one  can  be  labelled  the  "crisis 
of  co-optation."  The  danger  is  twofold,  or  rather  has  two  aspects:  move- 
ment organizations,  through  their  very  success  in  interfacing  with  stale 
and  intergovernmental  structures,  are  in  danger  of  being  co-opted  and 
drained  of  much  of  their  efficacy;  human  rights  discourse,  through  its 
very  success  in  being  formally  incorporated  into  statist  ideology,  is  in 
danger  of  being  used  to  legitimize  an  emerging  global  order  which 
places  actual  human  rights  concerns  very  low  on  its  agenda.  The  oppor- 
tunity, however,  must  not  be  overlooked:  human  rights  activists  a  e 
poised  to  take  advantage  of  globalized  political  processes  to  make  major 
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advances  in  the  worldwide  struggle  for  civil  liberties  and  to  substantially 
curb  the  power  of  the  states  to  use  force  on  their  'own'  subjects. 

There  are  three  main  scenarios  possible.  The  first  is  a  reversal  of  the 
current  trend.  Formal  and  symbolic  commitments  to  rights  could  turn  out 
to  be  too  costly,  too  embarrassing  for  states  to  continue  to  maintain.  This 
could  happen  if  economic  or  strategic  interests  conflict  too  drastically 
with  human  rights  mandates,  relative  to  the  legitimacy  gains  of  affilia- 
tion with  rights  ideology.  In  this  scenario,  rights  would  then  be  swept 
quietly  under  the  rug.  National  leaders  would  mention  human  rights  less 
and  less  often  in  their  televised  speeches,  national  representatives  would 
attend  fewer  and  fewer  human  rights  conventions,  provide  less  support 
to  human  rights  NGOs,  and  sign  MIA-like  treaties  which  make  commit- 
ment to  rights  less  and  less  feasible.  Without  continued  pressure  from 
human  rights  advocates,  both  institutional  and  grassroots,  this  backslid- 
ing remains  an  open  possibility. 

Judging  by  the  criticisms  which  Wang  Dan's  release  drew  from 
domestic  and  international  human  rights  organizations,  there  seems  little 
likelihood  that  social  movements  will  be  voluntarily  co-opted.  Human 
rights  discourse,  however,  can  be  co-opted  by  powerful  actors  who  are 
eager  to  legitimate  themselves.  If  they  have  not  already,  social  move- 
ment actors  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a  struggle  to  control  the  use, 
and  consequently  the  meaning,  of  human  rights  discourses.  The  norma- 
tive content  of  human  rights  has  already  been  codified,  in  the  U.N.  Dec- 
laration and  other  international  accords,  but  the  criteria  of  successful 
change  or  substantial  commitment  is  constantly  negotiated  among  actors 
from  states,  corporations,  mass  media,  and  social  movements  them- 
selves. The  second  scenario  is  therefore  an  ossification  of  the  status  quo, 
that  powerful  states  could  continue  to  espouse  a  human  rights  rhetoric 
while  making  substantive  human  rights  interventions  only  when  it  suits 
them  to  do  so;  that  is,  only  when  the  discourse  of  human  rights  provides 
an  effective  justification  for  practices  of  sanction  or  intervention  which 
are  necessitated  by  commercial  or  strategic  interests.  In  this  scenario, 
human  rights  discourse  insinuates  itself  into  global  governance  practices 
like  a  climbing  trellis  vine,  providing  decorative  cover  without  affecting 
their  basic  structure  more  than  marginally.  Human  rights  concerns  con- 
tinue to  be  given  lip  service,  and  to  inform  numerous  IGO  committee 
reports,  but  the  search  for  enforcement  mechanisms  is  stalled.  The  pri- 
mary danger  of  the  'co-opotation'  crisis  is  that  human  rights  movements 
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could  plateau  indefinitely  at  their  present  level  of  symbolic  success  and 
end  up  having  only  contributed  to  the  symbolic  order  of  a  refashioned 
and  'globalized'  system  of  domination.  Of  course,  this  option  assumes 
that  domestic  human  rights  struggles  continue  to  be  stalemated,  which  is 
not  inevitable. 

The  third  option,  and  the  one  that  motivates  activists,  is  a  gradual 
ratcheting  upwards  of  commitment  to  human  rights.  Domestic  and  tran- 
snational movement  actors  complement  each  others'  efforts:  the  more 
individual  states  concede  to  pressure  for  symbolic  and  substantive  com- 
mitments to  human  rights,  the  more  that  human  rights  discourse 
becomes  institutionalized  in  global  politics.  As  human  rights  discourse 
becomes  institutionalized  globally,  individual  states  can  in  turn  be  sub- 
jected to  greater  pressure  to  make  substantive  rights  commitments.  Local 
and  transnational  social  movement  networks  could  reinforce  each  other 
to  spread  a  global  culture  of  human  rights  and  institutionalize  the  gover- 
nance of  those  rights  at  both  local  and  global  levels.  This  hope  is,  of 
course,  precisely  what  motivates  activists  to  construct  transnational  net- 
works in  the  first  place,  and  to  risk  compromise  by  interfacing  with 
states. 

Conclusion 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  map  out  the  ways  in  which  human  rights 
movements  and  state  power  impact  on  each  other.  Social  movement 
activists  have  been  extraordinarily  successfully  in  establishing  human 
rights  discourse  as  a  legitimating  framework  which,  in  theory,  should 
limit  state  force  and  protect  the  freedoms  of  the  sovereign  individual. 
TSMOs  have  institutionalized  themselves  as  permanent  actors  on  the 
global  political  scene,  interfacing  with  the  state  system  directly  via  IGOs 
and  treaty-making,  and  indirectly  through  a  variety  of  pressure  tech- 
niques. TSMO  theory  takes  conventional  international  relations  theory  a 
step  away  from  its  complete  reliance  on  state-centric  categories  and 
describes  the  formal  significance  of  social  movement  politics,  but  it  does 
not  provide  an  effective  assessment  of  the  future  of  human  rights  poli- 
tics. The  present  trend  toward  the  global  institutionalization  of  human 
rights  norms  cannot  continue  unless  movements  find  ways  to  translate 
symbolic  successes  into  reliable  mechanisms  for  enforcing  their  agen- 
das; if  and  when  this  occurs  it  will  mark  a  qualitative  shift  in  develop- 
ment of  the  stale  system.  The  notion  of  'global  civil  society'  gives  us 
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some  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  shift  that  has  already  occurred:  glo- 
bal politics  is  no  longer  the  sole  province  of  states;  social  movements 
engage  in  practices  which  dispute  the  hegemony  of  dominant  orders.  But 
the  continued  role  of  violence  in  global  politics  and,  hence,  the  contin- 
ued need  of  many  people  for  the  most  basic  human  rights  protections, 
indicates  that  a  'global  civil  society'  conceptualization  does  not  capture 
the  whole  picture.  States  themselves,  especially  superpowers,  can  act 
transnationally  as  well  as  internationally,  evading  their  own  formal 
boundaries  to  exercise  force  'at  a  distance.'  The  transnational  activities  of 
states  can  range  from  providing  military  aid  (either  covertly  or  openly) 
either  to  other  states  or  to  insurrectionary  forces,  through  various  small- 
scale  actions  to  large  and  regionally  devastating  invasions  in  support  of 
puppet  regimes.  This  transnational  use  of  state  power  forces  us  to  ques- 
tion the  real  meaning  of  sovereignty.  Exploring  the  relationship  between 
the  state  system  and  capitalism  also  destabilizes  the  rigid  state/non-stale 
dichotomy  of  conventional  international  relations  theory.  The  collabora- 
tion of  powerful  states  with  the  wants  of  capitalist  investors  has  contrib- 
uted to  human  rights  abuse  in  many  instances  and  helps  account  for  the 
reluctance  of  states  to  make  more  substantial  commitments  to  rights 
enforcement. 

The  'state  system'  is  not  a  homogeneous  force,  however,  and  global 
politics  is  best  conceived  as  a  complex  network  of  actors  whose  patterns 
of  collaboration  and  conflict  do  not  always  match  their  institutional  affil- 
iation. Human  rights  movements  can  find  allies  and  foes  alike  in  states, 
IGOs,  news-media,  among  the  various  mechanisms  of  capitalism,  and  in 
the  broader  social  movement  community  itself.  In  this  global  arena, 
movements  are  approaching  a  new  phase  of  challenge:  the  struggle  lo 
retain  control  over  their  own  discourses  and  prevent  them  from  being  co- 
opted.  This  'crisis  of  co-optation'  marks  a  certain  coming-of-age  for 
movements  as  a  political  force,  and  in  one  respect  the  notion  of  civil 
society  is  apt;  counter-hegemonic  politics 

...  is  concentrated,  difficult,  and  requires  exceptional  quali- 
ties of  patience  and  inventiveness.  In  politics,  the  siege  is  a 
reciprocal  one,  despite  all  appearances,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  ruler  has  to  muster  all  his  resources  demonstrates 
how  seriously  he  takes  his  adversary  (Gramsci,  1971:  239). 
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By  bringing  to  light  and  demystifying  the  workings  of  state  power, 
theorists  can  support  social  movement  actors  in  the  'warfare  over  the 
facts'  and  over  standards  are  being  conducted  in  public  arenas.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  another  service  academics  can  perform  which  may  be  of 
greater  long-term  value:  a  well-developed  critical  theory  of  how  power 
is  structured  in  the  global  arena  can  provide  essential  landmarks  for 
social  movement  actors,  as  they  navigate  the  narrow  border  between 
engagement  and  collaboration  in  a  world  where  allies  and  adversaries 
often  wear  the  same  colours.8 


Notes 

1.  To  clarify  this  terminology,  it  should  be  noted  that  SMOs  and  TSMOs  are 
NGOs,  but  not  vice-versa.  Social  movement  organizations,  both  national  and 
transnational,  are  generally  one  subset  of  non-governmental  organizations. 

2.  This  definition,  of  course,  is  broad  enough  to  include  intra-elite  conflicts, 
such  as  'sustained  challenges'  between  business  and  government  where  these 
occur. 

3.  A  more  detailed  description  of  this  process  would  run  as  follows:  The 
emergence  of  civil  society  and  the  politics  of  hegemony  represents  a  historical 
transformation  in  the  nature  of  power  struggles.  Prior  to  this  transformation, 
politics  resembles  a  'war  of  maneuver'  in  which  fundamental  power  structures 
are  directly  and  openly  contested;  the  opposed  forces  are  competing  to  occupy 
strategic  positions.  Gramsci,  writing  in  the  early  1930s,  believed  that  the  last 
historical  occurrence  of  war  of  maneuver  was  the  October  Revolution  (Gramsci, 
1979:  235);  since  mat  time,  conflicts  that  could  be  called  'wars  of  maneuver' 
have  exploded  around  the  world,  including  the  Second  World  war,  the 
decolonization  of  India  and  Africa,  numerous  successful  and  unsuccessful 
revolutions  in  Latin  America  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  many  protracted  and 
bitter  civil  wars  (Many  of  these,  not  coincidentally,  have  been  the  site  of  intense 
human  rights  abuse).  When,  however,  war  of  maneuver  has  exhausted  itself 
('for  one  reason  or  another'),  then  the  struggle  changes  into  a  kind  of  political 
siege  warfare:  the  'war  of  position'  which  is  fought  through  ideological  means 
and  in  which  the  dominant  power  struggles  to  make  its  hegemony  absolute  and 
permanent  (Gramsci.  1971:  238-9).  Thus  the  emergence  of  civil  society  means 
that  conflict  has  entered  its  culminating  stage. 
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4.  The  fact  that  Gramsci  was  a  committed  socialist  and,  between  1924  and  his 
1928  arrest,  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Italy  makes  for 
an  interesting  aside,  one  that  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  main  thread  of  my 
argument  but  which  helps  to  flesh  out  the  context  of  contemporary  debates 
around  civil  society.  The  political  struggle  which  he  envisioned  was  that 
between  capitalism  and  the  revolutionary  potential  of  the  proletariat,  the 
counter-hegemonic  struggle  he  described  was  that  for  the  world-historic 
socialist  revolution.  Yet  his  theory  represents  a  major  break  with  the  orthodox 
Marxism  of  his  day,  which  focused  on  revolution  by  coup  d'etat  (to  oversimplify 
the  case),  or  what  Laclau  and  Mouffe  have  called  the  'Jacobin  imaginary.' 

This  conjures  up  an  almost  romantic  image:  the  lifetime  socialist,  jailed  by 
Fascists  and  speeding  towards  his  premature  death,  turns  away  from  orthodox 
revolutionary  strategy  and  ventures  into  a  daring  engagement  with  politics 
within  the  capitalist  state. 

Several  important  contemporary  socialist  thinkers  seem  to  have  found  this 
image  appealing  enough  to  emulate.  Although  their  move  is  perhaps  less  daring, 
'democratic  socialists'  like  Laclau  and  Mouffe  or  'post-Marxists'  like  Carl  Boggs 
have  used  Gramscian  thought  to  make  important  contributions  to  social 
movement  theory  (contributions  unfortunately  not  explored  in  this  essay).  For 
Laclau  and  Mouffe,  counter-hegemony  means  not  only  the  rejection  of  the 
hegemonic  power  of  the  capitalist  class,  but  also  the  domination  of  Left  politics 
by  orthodox  Marxism: 

What  is  now  in  crisis  is  a  whole  conception  of  socialism  which 
rests  upon  the  ontological  centrality  of  the  working  class,  upon  the 
role  of  Revolution,  with  capital  'r',  as  the  founding  moment  in  the 
transition  from  one  type  of  society  to  another,  and  upon  the  illu- 
sory prospect  of  a  perfectly  unitary  and  homogeneous  collective 
will  that  will  render  pointless  the  moment  of  politics.  The  plural 
and  multifarious  character  of  contemporary  social  struggles  has 
finally  dissolved  the  last  foundation  for  that  political  imaginary. 
(Laclau  and  Mouffe,  1985:  2). 

In  the  preface  to  Social  Movements  and  Political  Power,  Carl  Boggs  echot's 
these  sentiments,  underscoring  the  "failure  of  even  a  reconstituted  Marxism  io 
produce  a  viable  transformative  strategy  in  the  West"  (Boggs.  1986:  x).  The 
failure  of  democracy  within  Eastern  European  Communism,  along  with  the 
failure  of  Western  working  classes  to  achieve  class  consciousness,  have  fueled  a 
renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  Gramscian  alternative  within  Marxism,  and  hence 
to  a  'radical'  politics  of  civil  society.  This  development  has  allowed  for  a 
pluralist  'left'  theory  in  which  identities  based  on  class,  race,  gender,  sexuality. 
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and  so  on  are  all  acceptable  bases  for  politics.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
new  'counter  hegemony'  will  produce  radical  transformations,  or  whether  it  will 
disolve  into  a  market-based  consumerist  play  with  signs  of  selfhood  (as  some 
critics  suggest).  But  it  is  unclear  at  best  whether  struggles  for  basic  civil 
liberties  belong  to  the  'new  social  movements'  described  by  Laclau  and  Mouffe 
or  Boggs.  so  these  interesting  considerations  remain  tangential  to  our  main 
in\estigation. 

5.  The  significance  of  Westphalia  for  Lipshutz's  argument  will  be  discussed 
further  below. 

6.  The  link  between  capitalism  and  force  is  not  exclusive;  i.e.  it  does  not  imply 
that  socialist  states  do  not  also  violate  human  rights. 

7.  Sikkink  does  not  use  the  term  SMOs  and  does  not  often  refer  to  'social 
movements,'  but  discusses  issue-oriented  NGOs,  a  category  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  SMO  terminology  of  Smith  et.  al. 

8.  The  author  would  like  to  thank  Melanie  White  for  invaluable  assistance  in 
the  development  of  this  article. 
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From   Advocates    to   Experts:    Feminist   Therapy   with 
Women  in  Prison 


Gillian  Balfour 


Introduction 

Women  prisoners  in  Canada  have  been  considered  "too  few  to  count"  or 
"more  mad  than  bad"  (Adelberg  and  Currie,  1987;  1993).  As  their  num- 
bers are  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  the  numbers  of  incarcerated 
men,  the  experiences  and  needs  of  women  prisoners  have  historically 
been  overlooked.  This  changed,  however,  in  1988,  when  prisoner  Mar- 
lene  Moore  hung  herself  in  the  infirmary  of  Kingston's  Prison  for 
Women  (at  the  time  the  only  federal  penitentiary  in  Canada  for  women 
serving  sentences  of  greater  than  two  years).  The  coroner's  inquest  that 
followed  became  a  forum  for  re-constructing  the  imagery  of  women  in 
prison.  The  Canadian  Association  of  Elizabeth  Fry  Societies  (CAEFS), 
an  advocacy  group  for  women  in  conflict  with  the  law,  became  the  first 
prison  reform  organization  to  achieve  legal  standing  in  the  history  of 
prisoner  death  inquests  in  Canada.  CAEFS  believed  the  inquest  was  an 
important  opportunity  to  articulate  the  connection  between  the  victim- 
ization of  women  and  their  criminalization.  "CAEFS  felt  a  deep  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  public  awareness  of  the  desperate  need  for 
resources  to  help  countless  girls  and  women  repair  their  damaged  lives 
and  escape  the  destructive  cycle  of  abuse  and  imprisonment"  (Kershaw 
and  Lasovich,  1991).  In  the  spring  of  1989,  the  government  of  Canada 
commissioned  a  Task  Force  on  Federally  Sentenced  Women  to  assess 
the  needs  of  female  prisoners  confined  to  the  Prison  for  Women  and 
those  under  sentence  in  the  community.  The  goal  was  to  re-envision  a 
correctional  policy  under  the  direction  of  a  steering  committee  com- 
prised of  former  inmates,  prison  officials  and  community  groups  (such 
as  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Society,  local  sexual  assault  support  centres  and 
Aboriginal  women's  groups).  The  Task  Force  report.  Creating  Choices 
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(Government  of  Canada,  1990),  highlighted  a  prevalence  of  sexual  and 
physical  violence  in  the  lives  of  women  in  prison,  especially  Aboriginal 
women.  The  recommendations  in  the  report  called  for  sweeping 
changes,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  closure  of  the  prison  itself  and  its 
replacement  by  a  regionalized  system  of  'cottage-style  campuses'  and  a 
healing  lodge  for  Aboriginal  women.  There  was  also  a  call  for  a  pro- 
feminist  approach  to  working  with  women  in  prison.  Mental  health  and 
vocational  programming  was  to  reflect  empowerment,  respect,  dignity 
and  choice  (Government  of  Canada,  1990).  The  treatment  of  women  in 
conflict  with  the  law  was  to  shift  from  a  traditional  punitive  approach 
toward  a  woman-centered  model  that  placed  women's  deviance  in  a  con- 
text of  victimization,  poverty,  and  racism  (Shaw,  1990).  Feminist  ther- 
apy remains  one  of  the  most  important  and  unique  components  of  this 
woman-centred  correctional  model. 

In  1992,  I  conducted  a  series  of  interviews  with  feminist  counselors 
and  psychologists  working  with  federally  sentenced  women  inside  a 
women's  prison  (Balfour,  1994).  The  intent  of  my  research  was  to  assess 
the  principles  and  intervention  strategies  of  feminist  therapists  working 
in  a  prison,  as  well  as  their  understanding  of  why  women  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  law.  Despite  the  findings  of  the  Task  Force  that  revealed 
women's  experiences  as  being  a  constellation  of  poverty,  racism  and 
abuse,  feminist  therapists  have  focused  almost  exclusively  on  sexual 
abuse  in  developing  their  therapeutic  approach.  Women  in  prison  are 
understood  to  be  survivors  damaged  by  their  sexual  and  physical  abuse; 
women's  experiences  of  poverty  and  racism  are  viewed  largely  in  the 
context  of  their  victimization.  It  is  this  understanding  of  women's  lives 
that  has  guided  the  development  of  strategies  for  feminist  therapeutic 
intervention  with  prisoners. 

In  what  follows,  I  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  principles  of  fem- 
inist therapy  which  then  serves  as  a  context  for  examining  the  strategies 
and  analytical  frameworks  used  by  feminist  therapists  in  a  carceral  set- 
ting. The  results  of  my  research  indicate  there  are  four  implications  for 
using  feminist  therapy  in  prison.  First,  the  feminist  therapists  I  inter- 
viewed appear  to  recast  women's  prisons  as  'healing  places',  thereby 
obscuring  the  deprivation  of  liberty  that  underpins  the  penal  regime  and 
the  importance  of  abolition  as  a  feminist  principle  (Moffat, 1991;  Han- 
nah-Moffat,  1994;  Faith,  1993).  I  will  draw  from  Elizabeth  Comack's 
study  of  provincially  sentenced  women  in  Manitoba  wherein  she  argues 
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that,  in  fact,  "prisoning"  is  part  of  women's  abuse  experiences,  not  sepa- 
rate from  them  (Comack,  1996).  Second,  the  feminist  therapists  appear 
to  minimize  women's  structural  needs  to  combat  poverty  and  racism,  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  previously  recognized  in  feminist  dis- 
course (Shaw  et  al,  1992).  Third,  the  feminist  therapists  seem  to  position 
themselves  as  experts  on  women's  lives  rather  than  as  advocates.  And 
fourth,  the  feminist  therapists  I  interviewed  do  not  appear  to  differentiate 
between  the  experiences  of  Aboriginal  women  and  non-Aboriginal 
women  when  developing  analytical  frameworks  or  strategies  for  inter- 
vention. Given  that  the  incidence  of  sexual  violence  is  highest  amongst 
Aboriginal  women,  I  found  this  particularly  striking.  In  my  view,  the 
shift  towards  a  pro-feminist  correctional  model  is  an  important  one; 
however,  as  theorists  and  practitioners,  we  need  to  recognize  the  constel- 
lation of  racism,  poverty  and  abuse  in  the  lives  of  women  prisoners. 

Feminist  Therapy:  Making  the  Personal  Political 

In  the  early  1970's,  women's  experiences  of  rape,  child  abuse  and  bat- 
tery, as  well  as  their  sexist  treatment  by  police,  hospitals  and  courts  were 
brought  into  public  view.  Women  organized  informal  networks  of  shel- 
ters and  safe  houses  for  women  in  crisis  and  their  children.  Shelters  were 
run  by  volunteers  (many  themselves  victims  of  sexual  assault  and  bat- 
tery) who  provided  emotional  support  along  with  emergency  housing, 
clothing  and  food.  Within  these  shelters  emerged  a  form  of  grassroots 
counseling  that  was  built  upon  the  experiences  of  the  women  them- 
selves, and  not  upon  expert  knowledges  such  as  psychology  or  psychia- 
try (Rosewater  and  Walker,  1990).  This  grassroots  approach  emphasized 
the  importance  of  empowerment  and  consensual  relationships  in 
women's  lives.  Women  were  regarded  as  the  experts  of  their  own  expe- 
riences and  were  considered  partners  with  their  counselors  in  deciding 
the  direction  of  their  healing  processes  (Greenspan,  1983). 

There  are  basic  principles  that  underpin  most  feminist  approaches  to 
meeting  the  mental  health  needs  of  women.  First,  women's  experiences 
are  central  to  the  healing  process.  Second,  groupwork  is  crucial  for 
women  to  overcome  isolation  and  to  create  supportive  networks.  Third, 
the  power  within  the  counseling  relationship  must  be  shared.  Finally, 
women's  behaviors  are  understood  as  forms  of  striving  for  health.  Femi- 
nist therapy  is  an  "alternative  to  traditional  therapy  as  it  is  based  on  a 
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presumption  that  acknowledges  women's  'symptoms'  are  actually  expres- 
sions of  attempts  to  cope  as  well  as  they  can"  (McGrath.  1992:29).  Prob- 
lems such  as  substance  abuse,  depression,  self-injury  and  eating  disorders 
are  understood  as  ways  in  which  women  resist  exploitation  or  struggle  to 
retain  control,  rather  than  as  symptomatic  of  psycho-pathology  (Burstow, 
1992). 

The  most  common  strategy  used  by  feminist  counselors  has  been  con- 
sciousness-raising groups.  These  groups  replace  traditional  one-to-one 
therapeutic  relationships  and  encourage  women  to  make  connections 
between  their  personal  experiences,  those  of  other  women,  and  the  social 
contexts  of  their  lives  (Butler  and  Wintram,  1992).  Consciousness-raising 
is  a  means  of  combining  counseling  with  a  political  analysis  of  women's 
experiences  (Greenspan,  1983).  From  this  recognition  of  'the  personal  as 
political'  comes  the  ability  to  resist  sexism  (Burstow,  1992).  The  collabo- 
ration between  feminist  counselors  and  the  women  they  assist  is  intended 
to  ensure  respect  and  mutually  agreed  upon  goals.  Groupwork  is  an  impor- 
tant means  of  achieving  consensual  relationships  between  counselors  and 
their  clients,  as  well  as  creating  supportive  networks  amongst  women.  In 
groups,  women  work  together  to  provide  each  other  with  practical  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  everyday  life  (Brody,  1987).  This  approach  differs 
from  the  traditional  one-to-one  approach  where  women  are  isolated  from 
each  other  within  a  potentially  exploitative  relationship  (Brody,  1987; 
Burstow,  1992;  Butler  and  Wintram.  1992).  Groupwork  is  especially 
important  for  marginalized  women  who  have  a  greater  need  for  collective 
action  and  access  to  practical  resources  (Kendall,  1993). 

Given  the  grassroots  beginnings  of  feminist  therapy,  where  counselors 
work  in  partnership  with  women  to  empower  them  and  to  respect  their 
decisions,  what  is  the  potential  of  feminist  therapy  inside  a  prison  at 
present?  Can  the  principles  of  feminist  therapy  that  clearly  resist  the  prin- 
ciples of  punishment  and  control,  co-exist  within  a  prison  environment?  If 
so,  what  are  the  implications  of  feminist  therapy  inside  a  prison  for 
women? 

Methodology 

In  the  summer  of  1992,  I  conducted  a  qualitative  study  of  feminist  therapy 
with  women  in  conflict  with  the  law  (Balfour.  1994).  The  purpose  of  my 
study  was  to  understand  the  principles,  analytical  frameworks  and  strate- 
gies of  feminist  therapy  in  general  and.  specifically,  those  of  therapists 
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working  with  women  in  prison.  The  study  was  conducted  during  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  Creating  Choices  (Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  1990)  and  each  of  the  therapists  I  interviewed  was 
actively  involved  in  this  process.  I  was  able  to  contact  these  women 
directly  because  of  their  high  profile  position  and  reputation  in  working 

with  women  in  prison.1  All  of  the  women  agreed  to  be  interviewed 
because  they  believed  it  was  important  to  raise  awareness  about  feminist 
therapy. 

The  study  consisted  of  10  open-ended  interviews  conducted  with 
feminist  therapists  working  with  women  in  conflict  with  the  law.  Four 
interviews  were  conducted  with  therapists  working  inside  a  women's 
prison.  Three  interviews  were  conducted  with  therapists  working  at  a 
shelter  for  battered  women,  and  three  interviews  with  therapists  at  a  rape 
crisis  centre.  These  interviews  took  place  over  a  period  of  three  weeks. 
Each  interview  was  approximately  two  hours  in  length.  The  interviews 
were  structured  around  three  general  questions:  (1)  What  are  the  princi- 
ples of  feminist  therapy;  (2)  What  are  the  analytical  frameworks  used  to 
understand  women's  law  breaking;  and  (3)  What  are  the  strategies  for 
assisting  women  in  prison.  The  interview  data  was  analyzed  using  con- 
stant comparative  analysis  (Glaser,  1992).  I  developed  a  thematic  frame- 
work that  captured  how  the  feminist  therapists  understood  women's 
behaviours  of  self-injury,  addiction,  violence  and  fraud,  as  well  as  the 
principles  and  strategies  of  their  work  with  women  in  conflict  with  the 
law.  This  article  focuses  strictly  upon  the  interviews  conducted  inside 
the  women's  prison.  The  Questions  I  address,  once  again,  are:  1)  what  is 
the  potential  of  feminist  therapy  inside  a  prison;  2)  can  the  principles  of 
feminist  therapy  that  clearly  resist  the  principles  of  punishment  and  con- 
trol co-exist  within  a  prison  environment;  and  3)  if  so,  what  are  the 
implications  of  feminist  therapy  inside  a  prison  for  women?  My  inter- 
view respondents  included  Karen,  a  staff  psychologist;  Anne,  a  sub- 
stance abuse  counselor;  Leslie,  a  psychologist  working  with  women  and 
fraud;  and  Kim,  a  psychologist  working  with  women  who  self-injure.2 

The  feminist  counselors  I  interviewed  have  developed  a  specialized 
body  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  integrate  their  separate  and  distinct 
experiences  of  working  in  psychiatric  hospitals  and  in  community-based 
counseling  services.  All  of  the  women  I  interviewed  stated  that  working 
with  women  in  prison  is  often  more  difficult  and  complex  than  working 
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in  a  community  setting,  such  as  a  shelter  or  a  crisis  centre.  This  is  due  to 
what  they  perceive  as  prisoners'  intensive  need  for  counseling,  the 
potential  for  violence,  histories  of  long-standing  cross-addictions,  prior 
institutionalization,  and  severe  personal  traumas.  Although  informal 
support  services,  such  as  those  offered  in  the  community,  are  important 
resources,  all  of  the  counselors  I  spoke  with  claimed  that  feminist  ther- 
apy inside  a  prison  must  provide  more  sophisticated  assistance.  The  lim- 
ited notion  of  feminist  therapy  as  unconditional  support  and  validation  is 
misleading  in  understanding  the  intensive,  long-term  counseling  needs 
of  some  women  offenders.  In  prison,  analyses  of  and  responses  to 
women's  behavior  must  move  beyond  unconditional  validation  and 
toward  prisoners  taking  greater  personal  responsibility  and  therapists 
maintaining  higher  standards  of  professional  accountability.  As  a  result 
of  this  perspective,  feminist  counselors  working  with  women  in  prison 
place  greater  emphasis  on  institutional  standards  of  clinical  training  than 
on  grassroots  feminist  principles.  For  example: 

Sitting  around  and  sharing  the  warm  fuzzies  for  six  weeks  is 
no  good  and  is  grossly  inadequate  compared  to  what 
women's  needs  really  are.  From  having  worked  in  rape  cri- 
sis centres  I  think  that  work  of  para-professional  counselors, 
like  volunteers  on  crisis  lines  who  work  from  a  feminist 
model  providing  support  and  validation  and  information  is 
important.  That's  their  role.  But,  I  think  unfortunately  that  is 
what  has  been  seen  to  a  large  extent  as  feminist  counseling. 
For  me  that  type  of  counseling  is  very  important  and  valu- 
able, but  that's  very  different  from  long  term  counseling 
(Kim.  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:71). 

Aboriginal  women  want  an  elder  to  do  the  emotional  work, 
as  opposed  to  anyone  else,  but  it  is  really  hard  to  find  an 
elder  trained  in  psychology  or  social  work,  let  alone  come  in 
on  a  regular  basis  no  matter  what  their  background  is,  or  a 
woman.  And  then  there  is  the  problem  of  having  her  vali- 
dated in  the  eyes  of  CSC  as  a  counselor  (Karen,  quoted  in 
Balfour,  1994:73). 
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Understanding  Women  in  Trouble 

Traditional  clinical  models  that  used  to  explain  criminality  have  focused 
primarily  on  the  experiences  of  men  (Naffine,  1987;  Gelsthorpe  and 
Morris,  1990).  Instead  of  using  these  androcentric  models  to  understand 
women's  lives,  feminist  therapists  utilize  the  psychology  of  women 
(Herman,  1991;  Hoff,  1991)  and  battered  women  (Kelly,  1988;  Blume, 
1990)  to  explore  women  prisoners'  behaviors,  such  as  eating  disorders, 
substance  abuse,  self-injury  and  depression  (Barrett  and  Trepper,  1991; 
Heney,  1990;  Slogan  and  Leichner,  1991).  The  therapists  1  interviewed 
have  developed  an  understanding  of  what  brings  women  into  conflict 
with  the  law  that  incorporates  a  clinical  perspective  within  a  feminist 
framework.  Their  work  is  guided  by  feminist  writings  on  women's  men- 
tal health,  as  well  as  the  psychological  approaches  they  have  studied. 
They  state  that  some  clinical  models  "tend  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  femi- 
nist work  by  being  down  to  earth  and  letting  people  do  their  own  work" 
(Leslie,  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:76).  I  was  struck  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  respondents  integrated  psychological  theories  into  their  work  as  fem- 
inist therapists.  This  convergence  of  psychology  with  feminist  theory,  in 
my  view,  produces  a  feminist  positivism  that  combines  the  tools  and 
legitimacy  of  a  clinical  model  with  the  analysis  of  feminist  theory. 

We  certainly  have  gotten  pretty  good  at  a  feminist  analysis 
of  what  brings  women  into  conflict  with  the  law  from  a  psy- 
chology perspective  (Karen,  quoted  in  Balfour.  1994:76 
emphasis  mine). 

Throughout  the  interviews,  counselors  explained  the  needs  and 
behavior  of  women  in  prison  as  ways  of  coping  with  the  impact  of  sex- 
ual and  physical  abuse.  For  example,  when  speaking  about  her  under- 
standing of  women  who  use  violence,  one  of  the  counselors  stated: 

My  analysis  may  lead  me  to  understand  how  (violent 
offenders)  got  to  the  point  where  they  are  buying  into  the 
male  model  of  power;  having  power  over  someone  ...  physi- 
cal power  which  is  perhaps  reminiscent  of  what  their  abus- 
ers did  to  them  when  the  abuser  had  the  power.  What  we're 
politically  trying  to  say  is  that  this  is  all  about  male  vio- 
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lence,  well  we're  talking  about  male  violence  translated  into 
women  enacting  it,  that's  what  it  is.  We  just  had  to  stretch 
the  analysis  a  little  farther  [sic]  (Karen,  quoted  in  Balfour. 
1994:76).  In  working  with  women  who  self-injure,  Karen 
contended  that  the  purpose  of  women's  behavior  is  to  cope 
with  or  to  reduce  the  tensions  and  anxieties  of  powerless- 
ness  in  abusive  situations.  Karen  clearly  saw  a  link  between 
the  experiences  of  childhood  sexual  abuse  and  self-injury: 
she  argued  that  sexual  abuse  typically  occurs  in  a  relation- 
ship characterized  by  dependency  and  trust.  Children  often 
blame  themselves  for  the  abuse  to  make  sense  of  why  this 
person  would  want  to  hurt  them.  This  is  also  why  women 
take  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  their  abuser(s)  and,  in 
turn,  blame  themselves.  As  the  abuse  continues,  victims  per- 
ceive the  inevitability  of  bad  things  happening  that  are 
beyond  their  control.  This  may  lead  to  moments  of  extreme 
anxiety.  For  women  in  prison  who  have  survived  long-term 
physical  and  sexual  abuse,  certain  prison  conditions,  such  as 
lock  downs  and  strip  searches  or  confinement  within  isola- 
tion cells,  can  lead  to  self-injurious  behavior  to  cope  with 
the  anxiety  and  tensions  of  imprisonment.  Self-injurious 
behaviour  is,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  control  the  timing  and 
the  extent  of  the  anticipated  pain  which  is  seen  as  inevitable 
(Karen,  cited  in  Balfour,  1994:79). 

All  of  the  feminist  counselors  I  interviewed  also  understood  suicide 
as  another  attempt  by  women  to  regain  control  over  their  surroundings 
when  all  other  means  have  failed  to  protect  them  from  their  memories  of 
abuse.  They  drew  a  parallel  between  the  experiences  of  childhood  abuse 
and  imprisonment  in  terms  of  the  powerlessness  of  prisoners  to  control 
what  happens  to  them.  As  Karen  explained: 

When  you  put  them  in  situations  like  prisons  where  they 
feel  powerless,  their  immediate  response  is  going  to  be  to 
change  their  own  behavior  to  try  and  change  what's  happen- 
ing to  them.  If  that  doesn't  work  they  feel  incredibly  unsafe 
just  like  they  did  during  the  abuse.  So  often  the  only  way 
they  can  get  control  is  by  having  control  over  life  and  death. 
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So  suicide  may  be  a  way  of  getting  control  and  feeling  safe 
(Karen,  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:83). 

Leslie  also  argued  that,  for  some  women,  committing  fraud  was  simi- 
lar to  other  coping  strategies  women  used  to  manage  their  immediate 
sense  of  powerlessness  and  anxiety.  Women  may  have  committed  fraud 
to  provide  for  others,  to  protect  themselves  from  abandonment  by  loved 
ones,  or  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  providing  things  that  make  them 
feel  safe  and  secure.  Leslie  states: 

It  is  a  coping  strategy  like  slashing  or  alcohol  use.  We  look 
at  why  a  person  chooses  fraud  as  opposed  to  other  ways.  We 
start  by  framing  it  as  a  coping  strategy,  albeit  unhealthy  as  it 
gets  you  into  trouble  with  the  law  and  ends  you  up  in  here 
(Leslie,  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:84). 

Leslie  believed  that  women  who  committed  fraud  may  also  suffer 
from  dissociative  disorders,  such  as  Multiple  Personality  Disorder 
(MPD).  The  phenomena  of  MPD  and  other  dissociative  disorders  are 
referred  to  in  feminist  writings  as  'splitting',  'fragmenting',  'numbing'  or 
'spacing  out'  (Burstow,  1992).  MPD  is  recognized  as  a  skill  that  children 
develop  from  observing  and  surviving  extreme  acts  of  physical,  emo- 
tional and/or  sexual  abuse  (Herman,  1991).  This  behavior  enables  chil- 
dren to  control  what  they  feel  or  remember.  Feminist  therapists  have 
long  understood  the  role  of  MPD  as  a  coping  strategy  for  women  who 
have  experienced  intensive  abuse  rather  than  as  a  personality  disorder 
(Burstow,  1992).  While  fraud  offenders  have  presented  behavior  patterns 
indicative  of  MPD,  sexual  abuse  amongst  this  group  of  offenders  is 
lower  than  the  rest  of  the  prison  population.  According  to  Leslie,  some 
of  her  clients  stated  that  they  could  not  remember  committing  the 
offense  and  appeared  unaware  of  the  goods  that  they  had  shoplifted  or 
purchased  with  bad  cheques.  Although  this  is  a  new  and  important 
development  in  understanding  women  who  commit  fraud,  it  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  existence  of  MPD.  Nonetheless,  Leslie  assessed 
each  woman  who  entered  counseling  for  experiences  of  dissociation. 
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1  have  a  few  clients  who  are  very  dissociative  and  who  are 
multiples,  presumably  from  being  a  victim  of  child  sexual 
abuse.  The  fraud  in  that  case  seemed  to  be  a  way  making  the 
'alters'  feel  better  (Leslie,  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:82). 

For  some  women,  however,  Leslie  and  Kim  acknowledged  that  fraud 
seemed  to  be  a  truly  instrumental  act  for  financial  gain,  to  supply  a  drug 
habit,  or  simply  to  enjoy  the  good  life.  They  believed  that  the  women 
sought  to  gain  power  and  control  of  others  through  materialist  means,  as 
well  as  to  bolster  their  own  self-confidence.  Societal  messages  directed 
toward  women  as  consumers  often  played  an  important  role  in  influenc- 
ing these  value  systems. 

Some  of  them  see  more  immediate  triggers,  like  how  to  get 
ahead.  We  look  a  lot  at  societal  messages  that  women  get. 
We  look  at  some  realistic  issues  like,  women  and  poverty, 
women  and  economics,  the  fact  that  women  don't  just  have 
clearly  the  same  access  (as  men)  to  money  and  power.  And 
these  women  are  clearly  going  out  after  money  in  terms  of 
power  and  security  (Leslie,  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:84). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  materialist  analysis  of  why  women  com- 
mit fraud  was  only  mentioned  as  an  afterthought.  Clearly,  counselors 
isolated  child  abuse  in  their  understanding  of  women's  behaviors;  issues 
of  poverty  and  racism  were  obscured  from  view. 

Anne,  the  counselor  who  works  with  women  with  addiction  prob- 
lems, consistently  identified  substance  abuse  as  the  women's  way  of 
coping  with  experiences  of  sexual  or  physical  abuse.  She  noted  that 
problems  with  addiction  are  very  different  for  women  than  for  men. 
Anne  explained  that  some  of  these  gendered  differences  include  the  eti- 
ology of  women's  addictions,  how  it  affects  their  relationships  with  oth- 
ers and  the  stigma  attached  to  women  addicts.  She  maintained  that  these 
experiences  are  profoundly  different  from  men's  experiences  of  addic- 
tion. 

Women's  lives  are  structured  differently.  For  example,  we 
know  that  women's  partners  are  more  likely  to  leave  them  if 
they  have  a  drug  problem,  whereas,  women  are  more  likely 
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to  stay  with  them.  So  women  are  more  inclined  to  have  less 
support  in  their  lives.  Women  whose  partners  are  with  them 
are  more  likely  to  have  drug  problems  as  well  (Anne, 
quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:85). 

From  Anne's  perspective  as  a  feminist  counselor,  a  woman's  addic- 
tion is  linked  with  her  history  of  victimization,  as  well  as  other  mental 
health  problems.  For  example,  depression  is  commonly  treated  with  pre- 
scription drugs  which  may  lead  to  cross-addictions  with  alcohol.  Fur- 
thermore, women  who  are  chemically  dependent  are  often  without 
support,  as  their  male  partners  regularly  leave  them.  In  contrast,  women 
are  more  likely  to  stay  with  their  addicted  partner.  A  woman's  history  of 
victimization  is  also  important  in  understanding  the  reasons  for  her 
addiction  and  its  severity.  Women  who  are  survivors  of  childhood  abuse 
tend  to  have  an  earlier  age  of  onset  of  substance  abuse  than  do  those  who 
were  not  abused  as  children  (Turnball  and  Gomberg,  1995).  My  inter- 
view with  Anne  supports  this: 

With  the  women  I  see  in  prison,  first  of  all  they  are  heavy 
drug  users,  and  very  chronic  users.  Usually  their  problems 
start  back  at  a  very  early  age.  Most  of  the  women  are  survi- 
vors of  some  kind  of  multiple  victimizations  (Anne,  quoted 
in  Balfour,  1994:86). 

Victims  are  more  likely  to  have  used  more  drugs  from  more 
categories  of  drugs.  Women  who  are  classified  as  non-vic- 
tims either  use  depressants  or  stimulants,  whereas,  survivors 
would  use  both  (ibid). 

From  the  perspectives  of  all  of  the  counselors  I  interviewed,  experi- 
ences of  childhood  abuse  (emotional,  physical  and  sexual)  were  clearly  a 
part  of  what  brought  women  into  conflict  with  the  law.  Self-injury,  sui- 
cide, fraud,  violence,  and  substance  abuse  were  all  understood  as  coping 
strategies  that  women  had  developed  throughout  their  lives  to  manage 
the  lack  of  control,  anger,  and  anxiety  that  stem  from  their  experiences 
of  abuse.  By  re-casting  women's  actions  as  health-seeking  rather  than 
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pathological  behavior,  the  feminist  therapists  worked  towards  creating 
alternative,  less  harmful  coping  strategies  that  empowered  women. 

Therapeutic  Approaches 

A  prisoner's  emotional  crisis,  such  as  depression  and/or  anxiety,  is 
understood  by  the  counselors  I  spoke  with  as  stemming  from  a  lack  of 
options  and  information  available  to  prisoners.  Therefore,  they  felt  it 
was  important  to  assist  prisoners  in  gaining  access  to  resources  so  they 
could  take  control  of  difficult  situations.  Advocacy  and  problem  solving 
were  identified  as  an  important  part  of  working  from  a  feminist  perspec- 
tive in  the  prison.  Leslie  states: 

I  concentrate  a  lot  on  what  they  can  do  to  get  their  power 
back.  I  think  just  being  in  this  institution  women  just  don't 
have  the  power  or  control  over  their  lives  as  do  you  or  I.  I 
think  some  of  these  situations  trigger  that  for  them.  If  I  can 
give  them  some  sense  of  power  and  control...  (Leslie,  quoted 
in  Balfour,  1994:105). 

Being  realistic  of  course  because  there  are  often  times  no 
great  solutions  for  these  women.  For  example,  if  her  appeal 
is  turned  down  on  a  life  sentence,  be  realistic  about  it.  You 
have  to  help  her  find  real  hope.  Like  in  working  with  people 
who  are  suicidal  in  here,  it's  realistically  hopeless.  I  think 
the  important  thing  is  to  validate  that  it  is  hopeless  rather 
than  minimize  it  (ibid). 

Crisis  intervention  involves  assisting  women  in  coping  with  their 
imprisonment  as  well  as  their  individual  mental  health  needs.  The  aim  is 
to  empower  women  by  encouraging  self-care  strategies  that  are  possible 
in  a  prison  world  of  segregation  cells  and  strip  searches.  As  one  counse- 
lor stated,  this  approach  to  working  with  prisoners  is  clearly  different 
from  the  conventional  correctional  model,  which  is  more  punitive  than 
empowering. 

Where  I  take  exceptions  to  traditional  approaches  is  that 
they  are  premised  on  taking  control  away  from  prisoners. 
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"You're  suicidal  that  means  you  are  dangerous  to  yourself  so 
we  are  going  to  put  you  in  a  safe  place  and  strip  you  of 
everything  and  somehow  that  is  going  to  make  you  feel  bet- 
ter." It  may  help  some  people,  I  only  work  with  women  and 
survivors.  What  it  does  for  them  is  that  it  makes  them  feel 
even  more  out  of  control,  which  makes  them  feel  even  more 
suicidal.  Probably  the  difference  in  my  work  when  I  am 
dealing  with  someone  suicidal  is  that  ultimately  I  may  take 
control,  but  not  right  away.  I  might  be  forced  to  keep  them 
alive  (Karen,  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994: 106  ). 

(i)  One-to-One  Counseling 

One-to-one  counseling  was  the  most  frequently  used  therapeutic 
approach  in  the  prison.  At  the  time  of  these  interviews,  the  counselors  I 
spoke  with  claimed  that  70%  of  the  prisoners  were  being  seen  by  a  ther- 
apist. In  a  prison  setting,  inmates  are  often  mistrustful  of  each  other  and 
are  unwilling  to  participate  in  a  group  counseling.  Prisoner  concerns 
over  the  counselors'  inability  to  provide  complete  confidentiality  limits 
the  counseling  work  to  a  more  individualized  approach  similar  to  tradi- 
tional therapeutic  relationships. 

It  is  generally  our  view  that  most  of  the  women's  needs  are 
for  individual,  confidential  ,  safe,  one-to-one  counseling.  It 
is  preferred  over  groupwork  because  prisoners  are  unable  to 
leave  the  group  dynamic  behind.  Living  in  a  generalized 
relationship  with  other  prisoners  allows  them  no  truly  safe 
place  (Leslie,  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:107). 

One-to-one  counseling  with  women  in  prison  includes  assisting  pris- 
oners in  coping  with  their  incarceration  and  with  problems  relating  to 
their  offenses.  Counselors  are  primarily  responsible  for  improving  a 
woman's  chance  of  success  in  the  community  and  helping  her  to  avoid 
re-offending.  However,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  balance 
between  a  prisoner's  immediate  need  to  cope  with  her  experiences  of 
imprisonment  and  the  longer-term,  often  unacknowledged,  need  to 
address  the  underlying  issues  that  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the  law. 
As  one  counselor  explained,  she  often  faces  having  to  impose  bound- 
aries on  how  much  time  she  can  spend  addressing  prison  life.  She  argued 
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that  for  some  women,  prison  stressors  become  an  effective  means  for 
avoiding  the  deeper,  more  painful  issues  of  the  past. 

We  only  do  that  (therapeutic  work  like  dealing  with  abuse 
memories)  30-40  percent  of  the  time  and  the  rest  of  it  is 
institutional  shit.  Which  is  real  for  them  and  it  is  valid,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  dealing  with  it  myself.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  really  tempting  to  say  "look  I  am  here  as  a  psychologist  to 
work  on  your  mental  health,  I  cannot  spend  all  my  time 
helping  you  with  things  like  the  fact  that  your  kid  is  in  hos- 
pital in  another  province."  But  then  I  think  that  if  that  was 
my  child,  that  would  occupy  my  time  too.  So  I  think  we  run 
all  this  practical  assistance  so  they  can  get  to  the  emotional 
shit  (Leslie,  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:108). 

I  also  feel  that  prison  stuff  is  being  used  to  avoid  doing 
(memory)  work  because  it  is  so  hard  to  think  back  on  the 
abuse.  I  will  push  women  to  find  out  why  these  daily  hassles 
are  becoming  so  overwhelming.  So  I  make  a  deal  that  I  will 
listen  to  them  problem-solve  and  bitch,  but  that  is  not  all  I 
do.  I  will  expect  more  and  will  be  more  demanding  {Ibid). 

Clearly,  the  therapists  believed  that  the  real  source  of  women's  difficul- 
ties in  prison  flowed  from  their  childhood  experiences  of  sexual  and 
physical  abuse.  In  my  view,  therapists  were  setting  the  agenda  for  the 
women  they  counseled,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  feminist  therapy.  It 
appeared  throughout  my  interviews  that  "institutional  shit"  was  seen  as  a 
way  for  prisoners  not  to  deal  with  memories  of  the  past.  It  is  here  that 
feminist  therapy  appears  to  have  shifted  from  advocacy  to  control.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  attempts  at  building  interdepen- 
dency  amongst  women  were  being  made  in  programs  such  as  Peer  Sup- 
port Training  and  groupwork  for  women  convicted  of  fraud. 

Peer  Support  Training  (PST)  is  intended  to  educate  prisoners  in  how 
to  assist  each  other  in  coping  with  stressful  realities  of  prison  life,  such 
as  a  lock  down  or  the  loss  of  an  appeal.  The  goal  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
consciousness-raising  group  work  discussed  earlier  in  that  women  pro- 
vide each  other  with  the  practical  means  to  manage  their  own  problems 
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and  gain  credibility  in  their  abilities  to  cope  independently  (Pollack, 
1993).  As  stated  by  one  of  the  therapists  I  spoke  with. 

It's  a  way  of  giving  women  more  options  and  to  me  options 
equal  control.  Supposedly  peer  support  would  fit  if  a 
woman  was  suicidal,  instead  of  her  going  to  'Segregation'  it 
would  be  reasonable  that  a  peer  support  team  member  could 
sit  with  her  or  spend  the  night  with  her  (Kim,  quoted  in  Bal- 
four, 1994:103). 

(it)  Groupwork 

Groupwork  is  designed  to  encourage  women  to  connect  their  own  expe- 
riences with  those  of  other  women,  and  to  locate  their  experiences  within 
the  social  context  of  women's  historical  lack  of  economic  and  political 
power  (Kendall,  1993).  Although  the  positive  effects  of  groupwork  are 
recognized  by  the  counselors  working  inside  the  women's  prison,  it  is  a 
difficult  program  to  implement  because  of  prison  protocol  and  security. 
In  many  instances,  women  are  purposefully  segregated  from  one  another 
for  a  variety  of  reasons:  security  classifications,  offenses  committed  and 
gang  affiliations.  Therefore,  when  therapy  groups  are  available  to  pris- 
oners, they  are  limited  in  what  they  can  accomplish.  However,  research 
indicates  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  groupwork,  especially  those 
that  are  inmate-driven  and  those  that  include  prison  staff  who  gain  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  prisoner  experiences  and  needs  to  adjust  to  prison 

life  (Smolick,  1992). 

One  of  the  few  counseling  groups  in  the  prison  was  for  women  con- 
victed of  fraud.  From  the  perspective  of  the  counselors,  this  group  was 
possible  because  the  women  themselves  were  more  articulate  and  better 
able  to  work  with  each  other  in  establishing  rules  of  confidentiality  than 
were  other  offenders.  The  aim  of  the  group  was  for  women  to  become 
more  aware  of  what  puts  them  at  risk  to  re-offend  and  a  clearer  sense  of 
how  to  prevent  that  from  happening  in  the  future.  These  insights  and 
new  coping  skills  were  developed  through  exercises  -  such  as  journal 
writing.  However,  although  women  convicted  of  fraud  clearly  stated  that 
their  behavior  was  rooted  in  the  need  to  feel  powerful  and  smart,  or  the 
need  to  "take  care  of  things",  one  of  the  counselors  I  spoke  with,  Leslie, 
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still  worked  within  the  analytical  framework  of  child  abuse  to  explain 
women's  behavior. 

The  bottom  line  is  basically  trying  to  help  women  decide 
what  function  fraud  fills  for  them  and  help  them  find  alter- 
native ways  to  deal  with  whatever  those  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are.  That  requires  making  the  connection  back  to 
childhood  (Leslie  quoted  in  Balfour,  1994:103  emphasis 
mine). 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  made  by  fem- 
inist counselors  working  with  women  in  prison  is  their  understanding  of 
and  respect  for  the  experience  of  incarceration.  I  believe  that  the  issue  of 
empowerment  through  advocacy  and  support  for  prisoners,  along  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  prison  experience  as  something  to  be  sur- 
vived, is  a  very  significant  shift  in  how  we  approach  mental  health  pro- 
gramming in  prisons.  As  stated  by  Kathleen  Kendall, 

The  prison  environment  can  exacerbate  and  replicate 
women's  traumatic  experiences.  Prisons  most  often  remove 
whatever  autonomy  women  have  left  by  imposing  rigorous 
control  over  their  day  to  day  existence.  The  control  exer- 
cised with  prisons,  coupled  with  arbitrary  enforcement  and 
application  of  rules,  may  replicate  the  powerlessness  and 
chaotic  unpredictability  of  abuse  (1993:19.) 

British  criminologist  Mary  Eaton  (1993)  describes  this  as  being 
'taken  down':  where  one's  space  and  time  and  actions  are  controlled  and 
defined  by  others.  In  Canada,  Elizabeth  Comack  ( 1996)  understands  this 
to  be  the  process  of  'prisoning'.  Comack  argues  that  prisons  cannot 
enable  women  to  resolve  the  troubles  that  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  law.  She  cautions  against  understanding  prisons  as  a  place  for 
women  to  heal,  but  rather  to  consider  "imprisonment  as  a  deepening  of 
women's  oppression"  (Comack.  1996:126).  If  women  in  prison  are  suc- 
cessful in  resolving  some  of  the  troubles  in  their  lives,  "it  is  in  large  part 
in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of  their  experience  of  confinement"  (ibid, 
1996:145).  Central  to  Comack's  understanding  of  women  in  prison  is 
their  shared  experience  of  incarceration:  fear,  loneliness,  and  hopeless- 
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ness.  "For  many  women  the  experience  of  prisoning  becomes  just  one 
more  thing  they  have  to  deal  with  in  the  process  of  overcoming  the  dif- 
ferent problems,  conflicts,  and  dilemmas  they  have  encountered  in  their 
lives"  (ibid,  1996: 140).  The  voices  of  women  in  Comack's  study  of  Por- 
tage Jail  for  Women  in  Manitoba,  bring  to  light  an  uncomfortable 
dilemma:  prison  is  the  only  place  that  many  women  are  safe  from  vio- 
lence and  the  street,  and  the  first  time  many  have  received  access  to 
resources  such  as  health  care,  education,  counseling  and  even  paid  work. 
For  some  Aboriginal  women,  coming  to  prison  meant  they  were  exposed 
to  their  culture  for  the  first  time.  In  my  view,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
as  feminists  need  to  work  harder  to  make  prisons  for  women  more  effec- 
tive 'healing'  places  but,  rather,  we  need  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
conditions  of  women's  lives  outside  the  prison  walls. 

The  focus  on  prisons  for  women  as  places  of  healing  and  recovery 
raises  some  serious  concerns.  One  of  the  implications  of  focusing  on  the 
victimization  of  women  has  been  the  justification  of  evoking  a  criminal 
justice  response  (incarceration)  as  a  solution  to  women's  troubled  lives. 
Karlene  Faith  (1993)  refers  to  this  as  the  "victimization-criminalization 
continuum"  and  reminds  us  that  feminist  principles  of  empowerment  are 
the  "antithesis  of  female-victim  identity"  ( 1993: 108).  Faith  states  that: 

[a]lthough  women  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  law  have 
higher  rates  of  prior  victimization  than  women  at  large,  they 
constitute  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  totals  of  women 
who  have  been  physically,  sexually,  and  psychologically 
assaulted  (Ibid,  1993:107). 

Faith's  work  is  instructive  here  as  she  locates  the  linkage  between 
women's  victimization  and  their  criminalization  as  a  social  practice 
rooted  in  power  relations  of  race  and  class.  The  'victimization-criminal- 
ization continuum'  is  another  face  of  the  social  control  of  "unruly 

women"  (Ibid,  1993). 

The  prevalence  of  sexual  and  physical  violence  against  women  in  the 
larger  community  is  beginning  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  how  we 
understand  men  and  women  who  come  into  conflict  with  the  law.  The 
National  Survey  on  Violence  Against  Women  (Johnson  and  Sacco. 
1993)  indicates  that  35  percent  of  women  over  the  age  of  18  experience 
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some  type  of  threat  or  actual  violence  from  an  intimate  partner  or  family 
member.  Clearly  women  and  children  are  at  risk.  Although  male  prison 
populations  report  high  rates  of  childhood  abuse,  "the  incidence  rates, 
alarmingly  young  ages  of  abuse,  severity  of  violence  used,  length  of 
abuse,  multiple  victimization,  and  the  high  percentage  of  incest  survi- 
vors distinguish  women  prisoners  from  men"  (Karen,  quoted  in  Balfour, 
1994:  85). 3 

One  of  the  counselors  I  spoke  with  clearly  stated  that  the  life  histories 
of  women  in  prison  closely  paralleled  those  of  women  in  the  broader 
community;  they  did  not  equate  with  the  histories  of  men  in  prison.  'The 
experiences  of  rape,  re-victimization,  and  domestic  violence  are  a 
wholly  female  experience"  (Ibid).  However,  in  my  view,  this  perspec- 
tive obscures  the  social  context  of  violence  against  women,  most  notably 
poverty  and  racism.  As  Margaret  Shaw  (1992)  points  out,  the  gendered 
realities  of  men  and  women  are  differentiated  by  their  vulnerability  to 
violence.  Moreover,  this  vulnerability  is  contoured  by  child  care  respon- 
sibilities, economic  dependency,  isolation,  and  limited  access  to  work 
experience  or  education.  This  dimension  is  missing  from  how  feminist 
therapists  working  with  women  in  prison  understand  the  needs  of  their 
clients. 

Within  the  child  abuse  analytical  framework  preferred  by  most  of  the 
counselors  I  interviewed,  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  attention  paid  to 
the  depth  of  abuse  that  some  women  prisoners  have  experienced. 
Author,  Yvonne  Johnson  (Johnson  and  Weibe,  1998),  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder  for  killing  a  man  she  feared  had  molested  her  child,  sur- 
vived unspeakable  horrors  as  a  child  herself.  Johnson,  a  Cree  woman, 
connects  her  experiences  of  abuse  to  the  cultural  genocide  of  Aboriginal 
peoples.  The  unique  position  of  Aboriginal  women  in  our  culture  and 
within  our  prison  system  was  also  absent  from  my  discussions  with  fem- 
inist therapists  working  inside  the  prison. 

Conclusion 

The  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  understand  the  principles  of  feminist  ther- 
apy at  they  apply  to  women  in  prison  and  how  feminist  therapists  in 
prison  make  sense  of  the  lives  of  the  women  they  seek  to  assist.  In  my 
view,  the  shift  in  Canadian  correctional  policy  towards  a  pro-feminist 
model  presents  some  hopeful  yet  worrisome  implications.  The  principles 
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of  feminist  therapy  flow  from  the  importance  of  helping  women  under- 
stand that  the  difficulties  in  their  lives  are  uniquely  gendered:  women  are 
at  risk  for  poverty,  isolation  and  violence.  Women's  problems  with 
addiction,  anxiety  and  depression  are  all  expressions  of  a  desire  to  sur- 
vive these  social  realities.  Women  in  prison,  who  often  have  survived 
unspeakable  violence  and  neglect,  must  also  survive  the  experience  of 
"prisoning"  (Comack,  1996).  The  imprisonment  of  women  can  be  seen 
as  yet  another  dimension  of  women's  abuse,  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
powerless  to  control  their  lives  (Comack.  1996).  Feminist  therapy 
stresses  the  importance  of  women  taking  responsibility  for  their  actions 
as  a  means  of  empowering  women  to  take  control  of  their  lives.  All  of 
the  therapists  I  spoke  with  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  impact  of 
imprisonment  on  women,  and  the  need  to  provide  support  rather  than 
punishment.  In  my  view,  this  is  the  gift  of  feminist  therapy:  with  its 
capacity  to  understand  women's  need  for  empowerment  feminist  therapy 
can  profoundly  affect  correctional  policy. 

However,  the  strategies  of  feminist  therapists  inside  the  prison  force 
us  to  reconsider  the  cost  of  working  within  a  carceral  setting.  As  I  have 
argued,  the  blurring  of  clinical  models  with  feminist  theory  has  created  a 
discourse  on  women's  needs  that  focuses  almost  exclusively  on  their  vic- 
timization and  recasts  prisons  as  places  of  healing,  rather  than  control.  I 
believe  that  our  work  with  women  in  prison  must  focus  on  the  constella- 
tion of  racism,  poverty  and  violence  that  shapes  women's  lives. 

Notes 

1 .  All  of  the  participants  in  this  study  were  women. 

2.  All  of  my  research  participants  are  identified  here  by  a  pseudonym  to  ensure 
their  anonymity. 

3.  Surveys  of  federally  sentenced  men  have  indicated  that  34%  of  prisoners 
have  been  physically  and/or  sexually  assaulted  (Dutton  and  Hart,  1991). 
Increasingly,  violent  male  offenders  are  being  characterized  as  a  group  who 
have  experienced  and  witnessed  episodes  of  family  violence  directed  towards 
women,  siblings  and/or  themselves  (Taylor  and  AlLsnis.  1994). 
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Hegemonic  Masculinity,  Male  Peer  Support  and  Sexual 
Aggression:  Future  Research  Directions 


Roberta  Lynn  Sinclair 


Youth:  They  all  can't  wail  until  the  next  time  we  hop  in  bed. 

They  love  hearing  about  that  shit.  I  mean,  that's  where  I  get 

half  my  ideas. 

Interviewer:  Your  ideas'? 

Youth:  Yeah.    The  fake-raping  shit.    My  buddies  told  me 

about  that.    And  spanking.    I  mean,  we  rent  S&M  pornos 

sometimes.  They  show  pretty  much  everything  -  group  sex, 

leather,  chains,  violence,  but  you  can  always  tell  that  those 

bitches  love  it  and  beg  for  more.   So  I  guess  you  could  say 

that  my  friends  are  cheering  me  on. 

Inteniewer:  Cheering  you  on? 

Youth:  Yeah.   Sometimes  I  think  they  like  it  more  than  I  do. 

They  want  me  to  film  a  fake-rape  sometime... 

lnler\'iewer:  How  does  it  make  you  feel,  telling  your  friends 

about  your  sex  life? 

Youth:(Si\ence)  Pretty  good  I  guess.  They  think  I've  got 

balls  (silence). 

Inteniewer:  Is  that  a  good  feeling  for  a  guy  or  a  not  so  good 

feeling? 

Youth:  Good,  I  guess.  I  think  they  look  up  to  me  for  that  shit. 

(Totten,  1996:108) 

The  context  of  the  above  conversation  was  a  study  investigating  mar- 
ginal male  youth1  and  girlfriend  abuse2.  The  excerpt  illustrates  many  of 
the  themes  that  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  paper,  including 
achieving  masculinity  through  the  sexual  exploitation  of  women,  the 
importance  of  heterosexuality  to  masculinity,  and  male  peer-support  of 
sexually  aggressive  behavior. 
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The  sociology  of  masculinities  has  recently  emerged  as  an  avenue  to 
examine  how  gender  is  "accomplished"  in  social  life,  introducing  the 
existence  of  various  conceptions  of  masculinities.  Ths  paper  explores 
how  belief  in  ''hegemonic  masculinitY'3  can  lead  to  the  development  of 
sexually  coercive  masculinities.  Taking  the  male  college  group  as  an 
example  of  a  "hypererotic"  subculture  4.  it  will  be  shown  that  some  men 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  hegemonic  masculinity  through  het- 
erosexual conquest.  In  some  circumstances  this  can  lead  to  sexual  vio- 
lence against  women. 

Sexual  assault  is  multidimensional  in  nature:  the  victims  of  sexual 
assault  include  people  who  are  married,  single,  widowed,  and  dating 
(e.g.,  Allison  and  Wrightsman,  1993;  Stets  and  Straus,  1989);  defini- 
tions of  sexually  coercive  acts  are  broad  ranging  (e.g.,  DeKeseredy  and 
Hinch,  1991;  Schwartz,  1997);  the  effects  of  sexual  assault  (Arata  and 
Burkhart,  1996;  Koss,  1985)  vary  as  much  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
perpetrators  (e.g.,  Malamuth  and  Dean,  1991;  Rapaport  and  Posey, 
1991).  Due  to  these  factors,  sexual  assault  theory  and  empirical  research 
Femains  to  be  underdeveloped.  This  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  sexual 
assault  has  not  been  the  focus  of  several  investigations,  but  rather  that 
completed  research  suggests  certain  trends:  rates  of  sexual  assault  (e.g., 
DeKeseredy  and  Kelly,  1993);  police/societal  reaction  to  victim  (e.g., 
Koss,  1988;  Schwartz  and  Pitts,  1997);  and  offender  characteristics  (e.g.. 
Scully,  1990).  The  development  of  an  integrated  theoretical  approach 
that  considers  the  importance  of  social  factors  in  the  encouragement  and 
legitimization  of  woman  abuse  is  needed. 

An  emerging  theoretical  area  in  the  area  of  sexually  aggressive 
behaviours  is  the  study  of  male  peer  support5.  Central  to  this  theory  is  the 
concept  that  a  rape-proneft  society  supports  the  abuse  of  women  through 
upholding  the  hegemonic  masculinity  ideology  of  female  subordination. 
Male  peer  support  research,  which  has  primarily  concentrated  on  college 
students,  has  shown  that  there  is  a  connection  between  male  peer  sup- 
port, hegemonic  masculinity  and  sexual  assault 7.  This  body  of  research 
suggests  that  the  pro-abusive  ideology  supported  by  some  male  peers 
exists  prior  to  college  entrance,  therefore  indicating  a  need  to  study  ado- 
lescents. 

In  the  following  paper,  the  connection  between  hegemonic  masculin- 
ity, male  peer  support  and  sexual  assault  will  be  briefly  presented.  Draw- 
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ing  upon  research  conducted  on  college  students,  the  critique  of  existing 
studies  indicate  a  research  gap  in  the  area  of  Canadian  adolescents  and 
sexual  assault.  The  primary  goal  of  this  paper  is  namely  to  encourage 
studies  that  theoretically  and  empirically  investigate  how  hegemonic 
masculinity,  male  peer  support  and  sexual  aggression  interconnect 
among  adolescents.  Theory  needs  to  be  developed  that  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  life  situations  of  adolescents.  Directions  for  future  research 
include  the  development  and  testing  of  a  theoretical  model  that  inte- 
grates routine  activities  and  male  peer  support  theories.  The  suggested 
model  incorporates  familial  influence,  primarily  parental  supervision, 
and  male  peer  support  theory  in  the  study  of  sexually  aggressive  behav- 
iour among  adolescents.  The  final  section  of  this  paper  provides  some 
suggestions  on  how  to  conduct  such  research. 

Rates  of  Sexual  Assault:  The  Canadian  College  Experience 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  women  sexually  assaulted  on 
Canadian  college  campuses  per  year.  This  problem  is  not  unique  to  col- 
lege populations  but  rather  is  characteristic  of  sexual  assault  rates  in  gen- 
eral (e.g.,  Koss,  1993).  Listed  below  are  just  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that 
can  arise  when  attempting  to  estimate  how  many  women  are  sexually 
assaulted. 

•  high  unreported  rate  (Bohmer  and  Parrot,  1993; 
DeKeseredy  and  Hinch,  1991) 

•  only  those  reports  that  are  termed  "founded"  by  police 
are  included  in  official  statistics  (Kanin,  1984) 

•  the  use  of  inconsistent  definitions  in  sexual  assault 
research  (DeKeseredy  and  Hinch,  1991;  Ward  et  al., 
1991) 

•  women  are  often  asked  if  they  have  been  a  victim  which 
assumes  that  they  label  their  experience  as  rape  which 
some  do  not  (Koss,  1988) 

Regardless  of  these  obstacles,  it  is  important  to  strive  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate rate  of  sexual  assault  on  the  Canadian  college  campus. 

Table   1   (reprinted  from  DeKeseredy   1997)  summarizes  Canadian 
university/college  sexual  abuse  dating  surveys.  The  discrepancies  in  the 
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rates  reported  in  DeKeseredy  (1988)  and  Barnes  et  al.  (1991)  in  compar- 
ison to  the  other  three  studies  can  be  partially  attributed  to  a  method- 
ological difference:  both  studies  relied  on  single-item  measures  (see  the 
"Measures  of  Abuse"  category  on  Table  1).  As  DeKeseredy  states 
,l[s]uch  an  approach  exacerbates  the  problem  of  under-reporting  because 
one  question  cannot  cover  the  full  range  of  unwanted,  demeaning,  and 
brutal  sexual  acts"  (1997:47).  The  latter  three  studies  employ  the  Sexual 
Experiences  Survey  (SES)  (Koss  et  al.,  1987)  resulting  in  higher  levels 
of  incidence  and  prevalence  rates  partly  because  of  their  broad  definition 
of  sexual  abuse  and  their  use  of  multiple  measures  (more  questions).  The 
studies  noted  in  Table  1  are  local,  small-scale  surveys  and  therefore  do 
not  provide  us  with  a  national  estimate  of  sexual  assault  on  the  univer- 
sity/college campus8. 

The  Canadian  National  Survey  (1992)  sought  to  fill  this  gap  by  gath- 
ering information  on  3,142  university/college  students  across  Canada. 
Results  indicated  that  28%  of  the  females  stated  they  had  been  sexually 
assaulted  in  the  past  year,  and  11%  of  males  indicate  that  they  had  sexu- 
ally victimized  a  female  dating  partner  in  the  past  year  (DeKeseredy  and 
Kelly,  1993).  Although  only  limited  Canadian  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted on  the  rate  of  sexual  assault  on  university/college  campuses,  there 
have  been  significant  studies  completed  on  sexual  assault  in  general. 
These  findings,  as  well  as  preliminary  studies  focusing  on  campus 
assault,  combine  to  indicate  that  sexual  assault  on  the  university/college 
campus  exists  and,  just  as  important,  is  an  area  in  need  of  further 
research.  After  having  established  that  sexual  assault  is  a  reality  on 
Canadian  university/college  campuses,  the  following  section  illustrates 
potential  linkages  between  hegemonic  masculinity,  male  peer  support, 
and  sexual  assault. 

The  Sociology  of  Masculinities 

Theories  discussing  the  role  norms  inherent  in  masculinity  and  femininty 
have,  historically,  relied  on  the  biological  differences  between  men  and 
women.  However,  this  dichotomous  ideology  created  through  primary 
reliance  on  biology  does  not  allow  for  the  study  of  differences  that  exist 
among  men.  Challenges  to  the  presuppositions  of  traditional  political 
and  social  theories  by  feminists  have  lead  to  a  discussion  of  masculinity 
as  a  research  topic  (Morgan,  1992). 
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As  Connell  has  indicated,  role  norms  are  social  facts  shaped  by 
agents  of  socialization  (1995:23).  Therefore  the  role  that  social  relations 
and  interactions  play  in  the  development  of  masculinity  and  femininty 
must  be  acknowledged.  The  sociology  of  masculinities  attempts  to 
understand  the  construction  of  masculinity  in  everyday  life,  acknowl- 
edging both  the  importance  of  economic  and  institutional  structures,  and 
the  significance  of  different  masculinities  (Connell,  1995:35). 

The  theoretical  starting  point  of  the  sociology  of  masculinities  is  that 
gender  is  not  fixed  but  is  ever  changing.  Gender  is  constructed  in  inter- 
action and  continues  to  be  reconstructed  in  social  practice,  hence  "[t]hese 
relationships  are  constructed  through  practices  that  exclude  and  include, 
that  intimidate,  exploit,  and  so  on"  (Connell,  1995:37).  The  sociology  of 
masculinities  recognizes  that  men  are  positioned  differently  in  society 
and  that  they  share  the  construction  of  masculinities  peculiar  to  their 
position  in  society  (Messerschmidt,  1993).  Therefore,  masculinity  is  a 
way  of  'doing  gender'  in  a  culturally  specific  way. 

To  illustrate,  Totten  (1996)  contends  that  marginal  male  youth  with 
limited  opportunities  attempt  to  declare  their  masculinity  through  the 
degradation  of  homosexuality,  including  physical  violence  —  "gay  bash- 
ing.'1 Messerschmidt  refers  to  this  as  situated  accomplishment:  "the 
activity  of  managing  situated  conduct  in  light  of  normative  conceptions, 
attitudes,  and  activities  appropriate  to  one's  sex  category"  (1993:79). 

In  light  of  this,  we  'do'  gender  in  situational  ways.  Our  actions  are 
constructed  in  relation  to  how  they  might  be  interpreted  by  others  in  par- 
ticular social  situations.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  others  attribute 
the  correct  sex  category  to  us  as  this  is  an  indication  of  how  successful 
we  are  in  demonstrating  our  masculinity  or  femininity. 

In  this  sense,  masculinity  (as  the  focus  of  this  paper)  is  never  static 
but  is  ever  changing,  continually  being  constructed  and  reconstructed. 
Men  take  an  active  role  in  this  process  as  they  monitor  and  adapt  their 
own  gendered  conduct.  However,  these  self-regulation  practices  do  not 
play  themselves  out  in  isolation  but  rather  are  influenced  by  ideals  that 
society  has  deemed  'normal'  by  social  structural  constraints. The  domi- 
nant form  of  masculinity  in  North  America  has  been  coined  the  "hege- 
monic masculinity"  (Connell,  1995).  Hegemonic  masculinity  is  the 
idealized  form  of  masculinity  in  a  given  historical  setting.  It  "embodies  a 
culturally  accepted  strategy"  (Connell,  1995:77),  therefore  "[t]he  inter- 
play between  different  forms  of  masculinity  are  often  defined  through 
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participation  in  the  paid  labour  market,  the  subordination  of  women,  and 
normative  heterosexuality"  (Messerschmidt,  1993).  Further,  hegemonic 
masculinity  often  encourages  the  sexual  domination  of  women  by  men, 
supports  the  objectification  of  women  as  sexual  beings,  and  supports 
mens  uncontrollable  [h]eterosexuality.  It  is  according  to  these  relations 
that  hierarchies  of  masculinities  are  constructed  and  reconstructed.  In 
North  American  society,  marital-reproductive  heterosexuals  are  at  the 
top  of  the  masculinities  hierarchy  followed  by  others  such  as  gay  men, 
lesbians,  prostitutes,  and  the  like.  Heterosexuality  is  deemed  normative 
and  therefore  becomes  a  fundamental  indication  of  one's  maleness. 

The  "normative  heterosexuality11  that  is  deemed  appropriate  by  soci- 
ety is  carefully  defined.  In  North  American  society,  it  is  commonly 
characterized  by  an  unsatiable  and  uncontrollable  sexual  appetite  for 
women.  According  to  the  ideology  of  normative  heterosexuality,  men 
are  expected  to  be  "ready"  to  perform  sexually  at  any  given  time,  and  are 
to  experience  high  levels  of  sexual  activity.  The  dominant  masculine  ide- 
ology holds  heterosexual  performance  as  a  strong  indicator  of  one's 
identity  as  a  man.  This  can,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  sexually  aggressive 
behaviour  as  men  try  to  achieve  the  often  unattainable  standards  of  sexu- 
ality dictated  as  their  "right."  This  will  be  further  explored  in  the  follow- 
ing section. 

Hegemonic  Masculinity,  Male  Peer  Support,  and  the  "Crime  of  Sex" 

As  discussed  previously,  men  "do"  masculinity  according  to  the  social 
structure  in  which  they  define  themselves.  Young  men  experience  their 
everyday  world  from  a  specific  position  in  society  and  construct  their 
ideals  of  hegemonic  masculinity  in  accordance  to  this  position.  Male 
university/college  students  often  construct  their  masculinity  according  to 
their  peer  groups,  therefore  the  role  that  male  peer  groups  play  in  a 
young  man's  development  is  very  important.  Similar  to  adult  men, 
young  men  use  the  resources  at  their  disposal  to  communicate  gender  to 
others.  Men  apply  the  ideals  of  hegemonic  masculinity  to  situations  that 
face  them  and  pursue  a  strategy  of  action.  In  some  instances  the  primary 
resource  available  to  accomplish  gender  (masculinity)  is  crime  9. 

University/college  males  often  do  not  have  many  resources  available 
to  prove  their  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  masculinities.  For  example, 
many  are  not  active  participants  of  the  labor  force,  nor  ate  many  the 
"breadwinners"  in  their  respective  families.  One  option  available  to  them 
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is  to  prove  their  manhood  through  heterosexuality  and  the  subordination 
of  women.  And  as  Schwartz  and  DeKeseredy's  (1997)  work  illustrates, 
this  resource  can  be  presented  to  them  before  entering  university/college 
and  may  be  legitimized  by  male  peer  groups. 

Youth  groups  allow  for  the  construction  of  various  masculinities  that 
in  turn  are  associated  with  various  forms  of  crime,  one  form  being  sexual 
assault.  In  some  all-male  peer  groups,  the  goal  of  achieving  hegemonic 
masculinity  is  shared  and  heterosexuality  determines  the  'succes'  of  the 
young  man's  masculinity.  Sexual  aggression  allows  for  male  youth  to 
prove  their  power  and  dominance  over  women  as  well  as  to  'satisfy' 
their  'natural'  insatiable  sexual  appetite.  Through  the  crime  of  gang  rape 
and  individual  sexual  coercion,  males  humiliate  and  devalue  females 
while  simultaneously  strengthening  their  image  of  masculine  power 
within  their  peer  group.  By  adhering  to  the  hegemonic  masculinity  pro- 
moted by  society,  heterosexual  intercourse  is  the  dominant  measure  of 
one's  identity  as  a  male;  by  not  partaking  in  this  activity  they  are 
severely  threatening  their  masculinity.  In  this  sense,  gang  rape  can  serve 
as  a  resource  for  those  males  who  do  not  have  other  resources  through 
which  to  demonstrate  their  maleness.  One's  own  self-worth  is  strength- 
ened through  the  degradation  of  another,  in  this  case  a  woman/women. 
The  experience  of  group  rape  becomes  a  resource  for  accomplishing 
gender  and  for  constructing  a  particular  type  of  masculinity  publicly. 

The  influence  of  the  male  peer  group,  however,  often  goes  beyond 
providing  a  forum  in  which  to  accomplish  their  masculinity.  In  many 
cases,  all-male  peer  groups  legitimize  and  justify  sexual  aggression.  One 
of  the  first  sociologists  to  examine  the  effect  of  reference  groups  on  sex- 
ual aggression  was  Eugene  Kanin  (1957).  Sporadic  research  since  then 
has  established  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  male  peer  support  and 
sexually  aggressive  behaviour10  The  findings  from  this  body  of  research 
have  generated  an  interest  in  the  study  of  university/college  fraternities 
as  an  example  of  an  all-male  peer  group. 

A  number  of  such  studies,  primarily  American,  have  suggested  that 
fraternity  members  are  more  apt  to  be  sexually  aggressive  than  non- 
members  (e.g.,  Boeringer.  1996;  Sanday,  1990).  However,  when  other 
factors,  such  as  alcohol  use.  are  brought  into  the  equation,  the  statistical 
significance  between  fraternity  membership  and  sexual  assault  is  often 
weakened,  if  not  eliminated"    It  has  been  suggested  that  fraternities 
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should  not  be  the  sole  focus  but  rather  should  be  regarded  as  one  exam- 
ple of  an  all-male  peer  group  similar  to  other  male  groups  such  as  ath- 
letic teams  (Sanday,  1990;  Schwartz  and  DeKeseredy,  1997).  The  link 
to  sexual  assault  may  lie  in  the  ideals  that  these  all-male  groups  provide, 
such  as  a  narrow  conception  of  masculinity  (belief  in  the  hegemonic 
masculinity),  the  concept  of  group  secrecy  (support  and  secrecy  of  the 
sexually  assaultive  behaviour),  and  the  sexual  objectification  of  women 
(Schwartz  and  DeKeseredy,  1997). 

Future  research  needs  to  examine  other  male  peer  groups  to  deter- 
mine the  role  they  play  in  the  support  of  abusive  behaviour.  Researchers 
must  be  hesitant  to  focus  on  fraternities  and/or  organized  sports  teams. 
Male  peer  groups  can  take  many  forms  and  can  include  a  wide  variety  of 
situations.  For  example,  men  living  together  in  a  boarding  house  atmo- 
sphere would  more  than  qualify  as  an  example  of  an  'unorganized'  male 
peer  group.  These  types  of  male  peer  groups  may  prove  to  be  more  dam- 
aging than  'organized'  male  groups  as  they  are  not  tied  to  the  university/ 
college  like  many  fraternities/sports  teams  are.  Therefore  formal  control, 
via  university/college  administration,  over  these  groups  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  achieve.  Future  research  needs  to  address 
existing  unorganized  male  groups  and  determine  the  dynamics  of  these 
types  of  groups  in  terms  of  pro-abuse  beliefs.  This  will  help  researchers 
to  better  understand  how  these  groups  work,  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  better  how  to  combat  their  pro-abuse  beliefs. 

Important  in  the  study  of  male  peer-support  and  sexual  aggression  is 
the  role  that  this  support  can  play  in  the  justification  of  sexual  violence. 
The  process  of  disavowing  one's  deviant  behavior  and  presenting  it  as 
normal  encompasses  a  vocabulary  of  motive  (Mills,  1940)  that,  in  this 
case,  allows  the  rapist  to  view  his  aggressive  behavior  as  "normal."  This 
system  helps  men  to  identify  women  as  legitimate  objects  of  abuse. 
Once  these  beliefs  have  become  internalized,  rapists  do  not  believe  that 
their  behavior  is  deviant,  as  the  behavior  is  acceptable  to  the  group.  In  a 
study  of  convicted  male  adult  rapists,  Scully  (1990)  found  that  common 
justifications  were:  women  mean  yes  when  they  say  no,  women  eventu- 
ally relax  and  enjoy  it,  and  "nice  girls"  dorTt  get  raped.  In  Kanin  ( 1985). 
86  percent  of  the  rapists  believed  that  rape  could  be  justified  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  compared  to  only  19  percent  of  the  control  group. 
The  rapists  qualified  their  sexually  aggressive  behavior  by  blaming  the 
victim,  for  example  ,  "although  it  was  probably  rape  in  the  legal  sense. 
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the  fault  for  the  incident  resided  with  the  female  because  of  her  sexual 
conduct"  (1984:96).  An  example  of  how  some  male  peer  groups  justify 
their  abusive  behaviour  is  provided  by  Sanday  (1990).  In  her  research, 
fraternity  brothers  discuss  women  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
'sleazy'  as  'scantily'  dressed,  wears  lots  of  make-up,  and  looks  like  she 
is  'ready  for  action'  (31).  These  women  are  further  labeled  as  sluts, 
cheap,  or  as  fair  game.  By  appearing  sexually  receptive  (through  dress 
and  physical  appearance)  she  "wants  it,  is  asking  for  it,  is  setting  herself 
up,  is  looking  to  get  fucked,  and  is  sending  off  signals"  (Sanday, 
1990:31).  The  brothers  feel  justified  in  the  use  of  sexual  aggression  with 
these  'types'  of  women  as  the  blame  lies  in  the  woman's  behaviour  as 
dictated  through  "the  rules"of  their  particular  all-male  peer  group.  How- 
ever, how  this  process  of  justification  takes  place  (whether  it  is  verbal- 
ized, or  simply  "understood")  and  whether  the  "group"  is  responsible  for 
instilling  this  attitude  has  yet  to  be  adequately  researched. 

Future  research  must  determine  what  role  the  group  plays  in  the  justi- 
fication and  legitimization  of  woman  abuse.  The  above  excerpts  taken 
from  Sanday  (1990)  suggest  that  in  some  fraternities  these  justifications 
and  'deserving  victims'  ideologies  are  discussed  quite  openly  by  the  fra- 
ternity 'brothers.'  The  following  questions  need  to  be  addressed  in  future 
research:  Does  the  same  process  occur  in  unorganized  groups  of  men? 
Are  the  justifications  verbalized  to  group  members  in  some  way,  or  are 
they  unstated  yet  understood  assertions? 

Kanin's  (1967)  finding  indicating  that  aggressive  respondents  tend  to 
associate  with  friends  that  encourage  them  to  become  sexually  involved 
has  been  supported  by  other  studies  (e.g..  Alder,  1985;  Kanin,  1985  ). 
However,  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  men  who  are  already 
sexually  aggressive  seek  membership  in  groups  that  promote  pro-abuse 
ideals,  or  whether  group  membership  itself  initiates  this  ideology.  The 
groups  may  provide  an  outlet  for  the  already  abusive  men  to  exercise 
their  "right"  to  abuse  women.  It  is  important  to  understand  whether  the 
group  or  the  abusive  behaviour  comes  first,  as  this  relationship  will 
shape  policy  implications  and  methods  to  deal  with  this  problem.  For 
example,  if  it  is  the  groups  that  are  instilling  these  behaviours,  education 
programs  and  harsher  penalties  may  be  focused  on  these  groups.  If  the 
group  serves  as  a  forum  within  which  this  behaviour  is  exerted,  then  the 
members  of  such  groups  must  be  reached  earlier  and  educated  on  the 
consequences  of  woman  abuse. 
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Several  studies  have  found  that  the  rapist's  sexually  aggressive 
behaviour  was  not  acquired  in  university/college,  suggesting  that  these 
males  manifested  sexual  aggressiveness  in  high  school  (DeKeseredy  and 
Schwartz,  199412;  Kanin  1967,  1985).  Kanin's  theory  (1967)  asserts  that 
by  the  time  men  reach  university/college  they  may  have  already  been 
trained  in  high  school  to  treat  women  as  sexual  objects  to  be  used  to  sat- 
isfy their  needs.  Therefore  men  may  simply  choose  groups  with  similar 
beliefs  and  training.  For  example,  those  men  who  join  fraternities  that 
support  the  sexual  exploitation  of  women  may  already  believe  in  their 
'right'  to  exploit  females.  However,  these  same  men  may  not  join  an 
official  fraternity,  but  may  alternatively  seek  to  associate  with  a  group  of 
men  who  share  similar  beliefs.  "The  orientation  to  sexually  exploit  was 
acquired  at  a  previous  period  -  high  school  or  perhaps  earlier  -  and  the 
choice  of  sympathetic  membership  groups  at  university/college  largely 
represents  a  selective  attempt  to  sustain  and  receive  support  for  the  ear- 
lier acquired  values"  (Kanin,  1967:501,  original  emphasis).  This  indi- 
cates that  sexually  aggressive  males  may  gravitate  to  groups  whose 
values  are  compatible  with  their  own.  New  groups  were  also  formed  to 
"serve  to  embellish  old  values,  provide  new  vocabularies  of  motive, 
modify  old  norms,  and  provide  new  norms"  (Kanin,  1967:501). 

The  brief  review  of  existing  research  on  male  peer  support  presented 
in  this  paper  demonstrates  that  a  relationship  between  sexual  aggression 
and  male  peer  support  does  exist.  Findings  also  suggest  that  the  ideals 
supportive  of  sexually  aggressive  behaviour  may  be  in  place  prior  to  uni- 
versity/college entry.  These  findings  raise  some  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered  in  future  research. 

The  next  phase  of  research  must  focus  on  high  school  students  in  an 
attempt  to  discern  how  pro-abuse  beliefs  are  formed  and  how  male  peer 
support  dynamics  play  themselves  out  in  adolescents'  lives.  Research 
needs  to  address  the  following  questions:  Does  the  male  peer  group  play 
a  similar  role  in  adolescents  as  it  does  in  university/college  students? 
Are  there  other  factors  that  are  more  apt  to  be  tied  to  the  development  of 
adolescent  pro-abusive  personalities,  such  as  familial  experience?  and. 
Are  these  beliefs  being  formed  during  the  adolescent  phase,  or  do  the 
peer  groups  at  this  age  play  an  ancillary  role  whereby  they  merely  rein- 
force already  instilled  abusive  ideologies? 
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Future  Research  Directions 

Limited  Canadian  research  addressing  the  role  of  the  male  peer  group  in 
high  school  students  and  sexual  assault  has  been  completed.  As  sexual 
coercion  researchers  interested  in  the  dynamics  of  male  youth  and  sexual 
assault,  the  research  agenda  is  twofold:  i)  to  determine  the  extent  of  ado- 
lescents victimized  by  male  sexual  aggression,  and  ii)  theoretical  devel- 
opments must  be  made  in  order  to  better  reflect  adolescent  experience 
with  sexual  aggression. 

(i)  Rates  of  Sexual  Assault  Among  Canadian  High  School  Students 
Acknowledging  that  sexual  assault  among  adolescents  does  not  begin  in 
university/college,  some  small-scale  surveys  with  high  school  students 
have  been  conducted  in  Canada.  Table  2,  reprinted  from  DeKeseredy 
and  Schwartz  (1994),  provides  a  summary  of  the  findings  from  these 
studies. 

Although  these  studies  offer  valuable  insight  into  adolescent  dating 
and  woman  abuse,  the  usefulness  of  their  data  is  limited.  In  Mercer's 
(1988)  study,  the  three  forms  of  abuse  investigated  (sexual,  physical,  and 
verbal)  were  not  mutually  exclusive.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  sexual  violence  that  adolescents  use/experience,  this  study  does  not 
offer  many  concrete  findings.  Forty-seven  percent  of  the  sample 
reported  that  they  had  been  involved  in  a  date  rape  or  knew  of  someone 
who  had  been.  This  is  an  interesting  finding,  but  without  knowing  what 
percent  actually  experienced  date  rape,  it  offers  little  tangible  informa- 
tion. A  limitation  of  both  the  Jaffe  et  al.  (1992)  study  and  Sudermann 
and  Jaffe  (1993)  study  stems  from  the  restriction  that  the  researchers 
were  not  allowed  to  directly  ask  whether  the  respondent  had  been  a  vic- 
tim or  a  perpetrator  in  the  incident13  Respondents  were  asked  only  to 
state  whether  they  had  "experienced"  abuse.  The  second  limitation, 
shared  by  all  three  studies,  is  that  they  are  local,  small-scale  surveys, 
therefore  they  do  not  address  the  national  rate  of  sexual  assault  among 
adolescents 

The  need  to  establish  a  nayional  estimate  of  Canaidan  high  school 
sexual  aggression  in  dating  relationships  was  heeded  by  DeKeseredy  and 
Shwartz  (1994).  These  researchers  could  address  this  gap  by  drawing  on 
information  obtained  in  the  Canadian  National  Survey  (1992).  In  this 
survey,  respondents  were  questioned  about  their  experiences  with  vio- 
lence in  their  high  school  dating  relationships.  In  respect  to  sexual  viole- 
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nee  3.3  percent  of  men  stated  that  they  had  used  physical  force  to  make 
their  partners  engage  in  sexual  activities.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
women  estimated  a  higher  percent  of  sexual  violence  (22.8%).  However, 
these  findings  are  based  on  retrospective  responses  and  are.  therefore, 
susceptible  to  the  common  memory  problems  that  characterize  social 
science  research,  such  as  selective  memory,  loss  of  memory  and  manipu- 
lation of  memory. 

The  above  studies  are  also  limited  as  they  lack  a  qualitative  compo- 
nent. In-depth  interviews  with  respondents  on  sensitive  issues  (such  as 
sexual  assault)  are  invaluable  when  attempting  to  obtain  representative 
estimates.  Open-ended  questions  in  an  interview  setting  allows  the 
researcher  to  probe  and  helps  to  limit  any  concerns  with  definitions  that 
arise. 

To  reiterate,  there  continues  to  be  a  need  to  conduct  studies  that 
attempt  to  discern  the  rate  of  adolescent  sexual  violence.  The  first  step  in 
theorizing  and  confronting  sexual  violence  among  adolescents  is  the 
determination  of  how  many  adolescent  males  are  sexually  aggressive. 
The  rate  of  adolescent  sexual  violence  can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of 
both  small-scale  and  national  surveys  that  ask  high  school  students  direct 
questions  about  their  experiences  with  sexual  assault,  both  as  victims 
and  as  perpetrators.  National  surveys  will  enhance  the  understanding  of 
class  and  ethnic  experiences  which  can  be  misrepresented  in  small  sur- 
veys. These  surveys,  complimented  with  in-depth  interviews,  will  pro- 
vide more  accurate  rates  of  sexual  assault  among  adolescents. 

Thereafter,  research  can  be  conducted  to  allow  us  to  better  understand 
the  dynamics  of  male  peer  support  and  sexually  abusive  adolescents. 
The  findings  suggested  from  research  on  university/college  students  and 
sexual  assault  provide  validation  for  this  research;  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  suggests  that  sexually  abusive  university/college  males 
arrive  at  university/college  with  their  pro-abuse  ideologies  intact.  It  must 
be  determined  if  and  how  these  ideologies  are  adopted  in  adolescence. 

(ii)  Theoretical  Development 

Men  who  sexually  assault  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum:  indeed  many  of 
the  values  and  beliefs  they  express  are  micro  social  expressions  of 
broader  social  forces.  The  male  peer  support  model  was  first  proposed 
by  Shwartz  and  DeKeseredy  (1997)  as  an  attempt  to  investigate  how 
social  interactions  with  male  peers  are  associated  with  various  forms  of 
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female  victimization  in  dating  relationships.  The  model,  which  focused 
primarily  on  individual  factors,  was  expanded  by  DeKeseredy  and 
Schwartz  (1993)  to  include  broader  societal  forces.  The  original  model, 
however,  has  only  been  tested  on  university/college  students  and  the 
modified  model  has  not  been  tested  in  its  entirety.  As  the  noted  research 
gap  pertains  to  adolescent  experiences  with  sexual  aggression,  the  male 
peer  support  model  must  be  modified  to  better  reflect  an  adolescent's 
world. 

As  illustrated  previously,  adolescent  rates  of  sexual  abuse  are  lower 
than  university/college  student  rates.  This  does  not  merely  suggest  that 
fewer  males  have  sexually  aggressive  beliefs,  but  rather,  may  reflect  lim- 
ited opportunities  to  act  out  their  pro-abusive  beliefs.  I  suggest  the  need 
to  integrate  the  routines  activities  theory  with  male  peer  support  theory. 
Routine  activities  theory  suggests  that  the  amount  and  location  of  crime 
are  affected  by  three  factors:  the  presence  of  likely  offenders,  the 
absence  of  capable  guardians,  and  the  availability  of  suitable  targets 
(Cohen  and  Felson,  1979).  As  Schwartz  and  Pitts  (1995)  discuss,  the 
first  condition,  presence  of  likely  offenders,  has  been  established  in  light 
of  the  rates  of  sexual  assault  among  adolescents.  The  second  condition, 
absence  of  capable  guardians,  can  be  related  to  adolescent  sexual  assault 
in  the  following  manner.  If  there  is  high  parental  supervision  there  may 
be  less  time  for  group  affiliation  and  for  dating.  If  a  youth  does  not  date  a 
lot,  then  he  may  be  less  likely  to  engage  in  sexual  coercion.  Also  group 
affiliation  may  be  lower  as  they  may  have  less  time  to  associate  with 
peers  due  to  high  parental  supervision.  If  there  is  minimal  parental 
supervision,  the  adolescent  may  date  more  and  have  more  time  to  "hang 
out"  with  friends.  This  could  indicate  increased  opportunity  to  engage  in 
sexual  assault.  The  third  condition,  the  availability  of  suitable  targets 
concerns  the  way  in  which  certain  types  of  women  are  seen  as  legitimate 
targets  (e.g.,  fair  game,  deserving  victims,  etc.)  of  sexually  aggressive 
behaviour.  Integration  of  this  theory  will  enhance  our  understanding  of 
adolescent  sexual  assault. 

Totten's  (1996)  research  on  adolescents  suggests  the  need  to  deter- 
mine the  role  of  the  family  of  origin  in  the  socialization  of  male  youth. 
The  rationale  for  integrating  familial  experience  is  obvious,  as  the  famil- 
ial influence  is  apt  to  be  greater  among  adolescents  than  among  univer- 
sity/college students.  Many  adolescents  still  live  at  home  and  are 
possibly  dependent  on  the  support  of  their  respective  families.  Important 
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to  future  research  is  the  amount  of  parental  supervision  a  family  offers  a 
male  youth. 

Current  feminist  literature  states  that  there  are  different  types  of  patri- 
archy that  influence  masculinities14  Familial  patriarchy  refers  to  male 
dominance  at  the  domestic  level  (DeKeseredy  and  Kelly,  1993). 
Research  by  Smith  (1990)  has  shown  that  "men  who  espouse  the  ideol- 
ogy of  familial  patriarchy  are  more  likely  to  beat  their  wives  than  men 
who  do  not  adhere  to  such  an  ideology"  (DeKeseredy  and  Kelly, 
1993:27).  Future  research  must  seek  to  determine  if  a  similar  connection 
between  adherence  to  traditional  stereotypes  (familial  patriarchy)  and 
sexual  violence  exists  between  male  youths  and  their  female  intimates. 

Preliminary  evidence  for  the  association  of  familial  patriarchy  has 
been  provided  by  Totten  (1996).  His  research  suggests  that  the  adher- 
ence to  familial  patriarchal  beliefs  by  the  participants  were  grounded  in 
their  families  of  origin,  which  were  characterized  by  rigid  gender  roles. 
Mercer  states: 

Adolescence  is  clearly  not  a  period  when  young  people 
reject  the  traditional  gender  roles  for  which  they  have  been 
groomed.  It  is  characteristically  a  time  when  they  act  them 
out  -  sometimes  to  their  worst  extremes  (1988:16). 

Also  integrated  into  the  theoretical  model  must  be  how  belief  in 
hegemonic  masculinity  intersects  with  sexually  aggressive  behavior, 
male  peer  support  and  adolescent  males.  Several  authors  have  suggested 
that  many  of  the  ideals  stressed  by  hegemonic  masculinity  lead  to  the 
development  of  rape-prone  societies15.  Hegemonic  masculinity  stresses 
heterosexuality,  the  sexual  subordination  of  women,  and  the  sexual 
objectification  of  women.  Research  has  suggested  that  university/college 
students  who  adhere  to  these  beliefs  are  more  apt  to  be  sexually  aggres- 
sive (e.g.,  Sanday,  1990).  We  must  investigate  how  the  ideals  of  hege- 
monic masculinity  play  themselves  out  in  adolescent  males.  Of  interest 
must  be  the  way  in  which  adolescent's  seek  to  achieve  hegemonic  mas- 
culinity. 

Several  research  studies  have  established  that  membership  in  all- 
male  groups  provide  abusive  men  with  support  for  their  abusive  behav- 
iour. DeKeseredy   and  Schwartz  (1997)  state   that   men   who  receive 
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encouragement  and  support  for  pro-abusive  behavior  from  their  peer 
groups  are  more  apt  to  abuse  women.  Research  needs  to  study  the  effect 
that  such  membership  has  on  the  development  of  sexually  coercive  atti- 
tudes and  behaviours  at  the  adolescent  level. 

The  following  suggestions  are  presented  as  potential  target  areas  for 
future  research  within  the  area  of  hegemonic  masculinity,  male  peer  sup- 
port and  sexual  aggression: 

►  research  energies  must  be  focused  on  adolescent  males 
in  an  attempt  to  test  a  theoretical  model  that  includes  the 
above  mentioned  dynamics; 

►  rich  empirical  interview  data  must  be  conducted  to  com- 
pliment national  surveys  on  young  people's  experiences 
of  male  sexual  aggression; 

►  there  is  a  need  to  broaden  our  focus  by  including 
respondents  of  various  ethnic  race  backgrounds  as  the 
university/college  based  research  completed  thus  far 
concentrates  on  a  select  group  of  individuals  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  university/college;  and, 

►  longitudinal  studies  with  a  variety  of  youth,  at  both  the 
national  and  the  local  level,  will  provide  rich  data  on  the 
development  of  peer  groups,  the  rates  of  sexual  vio- 
lence, and  the  role  these  peer  groups  play  in  the  devel- 
opment of  sexually  aggressive  behaviours. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  provided  a  brief  summary  of  the  literature  on  hegemonic 
masculinity,  male  peer  support  and  sexual  aggression.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  sexual  aggression  among  university/college  students  and  high 
school  students  is  a  reality  in  Canada.  Future  research  needs  to  focus  on 
understanding  how  the  adolescent  experience  shapes  or  relates  to  the 
university/college  experience.  The  link  between  hegemonic  masculinity, 
male  peer  support,  and  sexual  assault  has  thus  far  been  discussed  in 
respect  to  university/college  samples.  The  majority  of  the  studies  com- 
pleted in  this  area  of  research  (focusing  on  samples  of  university/college 
students)  conclude  that  association  with  pro-abuse  male  peer  groups 
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encourages  and  legitimize  already  existing  sexually  aggressive  ideolo- 
gies. This  has  resulted  in  a  call  for  a  research  focus  on  adolescents.  First, 
an  accurate  estimate  of  sexual  aggression  among  adolescents  must  be 
determined,  and  second,  theoretical  advances  must  be  made  through  the 
integration  of  routine  activities  theory  and  male  peer  support  theory. 

Future  research  must  strive  to  understand  the  connection  between 
hegemonic  masculinity,  male  peer  support  and  sexual  assault.  This  sug- 
gests a  need  to  focus  on  society  as  a  rape-supportive  one  and  the  need  to 
look  closely  at  the  messages  provided  to  young  men  in  terms  of  sexual- 
ity and  power.  If  the  messages  we  are  providing  support  the  dominant 
form  of  masculinity  (heterosexuality,  subordination  of  women,  and  the 
sexual  objectification  of  women)  then  perhaps  young  men  are  not  guilty 
of  rape,  but  rather,  guilty  of  sex  as  we  have  defined  it  according  to  our 
present  definition  of  hegemonic  masculinity. 

Notes 

1 .  Totten  defines  marginal  male  youth  as  the  following  : 

These  youth  have  poor  relations  with  their  families,  have  been 
abused  by  care  givers  and  have  witnessed  abuse  in  their  homes. 
These  youth  receive  little  or  no  financial  support  from  their  fami- 
lies. Many  live  away  from  home  in  young  offender  facilities, 
group  homes,  rooming  houses/apartments,  and  shelters.  Those 
who  live  at  home  spend  little  time  there;  thus  parental  control  is 
minimal.  Almost  all  have  come  from  lower  income  neighbor- 
hoods and  have  dropped  out  or  are  failing  school.  Their  parents 
receive  social  assistance,  unemployment  insurance,  disability  pen- 
sions, or  work  in  low-paying  service  sector  jobs  (Totten,  1996: 10). 

2.  Girlfriend  abuse  included  male-to-female  physical,  sexual,  and  psychologi- 
cal assaults  in  dating  relationships. 

3.  Bob  Connell  ( 1995)  is  noted  for  setting  the  vocabulary  for  the  study  of  mas- 
culinities and  suggests  that  there  is  usually  one  dominant  form  of  masculinity. 
referred  to  as  the  hegemonic  masculinity,  in  a  given  society.  In  North  American 
societies,  the  dominant  form  of  masculinity  is  one  that  stresses  dominance, 
aggression,  financial  success,  physical  and  sexual  prowess,  etc..  Subordinated 
or  oppositional  masculinities  arise  when  men  do  not/cannot  live  up  to  the  ideals 
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promoted  by  hegemonic  masculinity.  He  defines  hegemonic  masculinity  as  the 
ascendancy  of  a  certain  form  of  masculinity  over  others.  It  should  be  noted  that 
hegemonic  masculinity  is  also  defined  as  being  above  all  forms  of  femininity. 

4.  Kanin  ( 1984,  1985)  defines  a  hypererotic  subculture  as  one  that  adheres  to 
exaggerated  levels  of  sexual  aspiration,  emphasizes  high  levels  of  sexual  activ- 
ity, and  values  sexual  prowess. 

5.  Male  peer  support  refers  to  attachment  to  male  peers  and  the  resources  that 
those  males  provide  that  encourage  and  legitimate  the  abuse  of  women. 

6.  Buchwald,  Flethcher  and  Roth  define  'a  rape-prone  society'  as  one  that 
accepts  sexual  violence  and  the  fear  of  violence  as  the  norm.  A  society  that, 
knowingly  or  not,  perpetuates  models  of  masculinity,  femininity,  and  sexuality 
that  foster  aggression,  violence,  and  fear  ( 1993:v,  original  emphasis). 

7.  See  DeKeseredy  (1988);  Kanin  (1967,  1985);  Sanday  (1990);  Schwartz  and 
DeKeseredy  (1997);  and  Totten  (1996). 

8.  For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  methodological  limitations  of  these  studies 
see  DeKeseredy  (1997). 

9.  Crime  is  one  form  of  social  practice  that  can  be  invoked  as  a  resource  for 
accomplishing  masculinity  when  other  resources  are  not  available.  For  further 
discussion  on  crime  as  a  resource,  see  Messerschmidt  (1993). 

10.  See  Ageton  (1983);  Alder  (1985);  DeKeseredy  (1988);  and  DeKeseredy  and 
Schwartz  (1994). 

1 1.  See  Koss  and  Cleveland  III  (1996)  and  Schwartz  and  Nogrady  (1996).  For  a 
detailed  discussion  on  the  importance  of  alcohol  use/abuse  as  an  intervening 
factor  in  fraternity  members  and  sexual  assault  see  Schwartz  and  DeKeseredy 
(1997). 

12.  Kanin  (1967)  found  that  62%  of  the  self-reported  sexually  aggressive  uni- 
versity/college males  engaged  in  such  activities  in  high  school,  whereas  only 
15.7%  of  the  non-aggressive  university/college  males  reported  engaging  in  sex- 
ually aggressive  activities  in  high  school.  DeKeseredy  and  Schwartz  (1994) 
found  that  22.8%  female  university/college  students  stated  they  had  experi- 
enced male  sexual  aggression  at  the  high  school  level,  and  3.3%  of  the  males 
reported  engaging  in  sexually  aggressive  behavior  at  the  highs  school  level. 
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13.  This  restriction  was  placed  on  the  researchers  by  school  board  officials. 
Restrictions  such  as  these  and  the  general  lack,  of  co-operation  researchers  are 
met  with  when  attempting  to  study  sexual  aggression  in  high  school  populations 
indicate  potential  reasons  as  to  why  this  area  continues  to  be  under-researched. 
Restraints  such  as  these  have  caused  researchers  to  alter  their  methodologies, 
resulting  in  somewhat  problematic  findings,  as  discussed  in  this  section  . 

14.  See  DeKeseredy  and  Schwartz  (1993);  Miller  (1994);  and  Smith  (1990). 

15.  See  Sanday  (1990);  Schwartz  and  DeKeseredy  (1997);  and  Scully  (1983). 
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The   'Premeditated'   Creation  of  the   'Violent'   Female 
Offender  In  Canada 


Colleen  Anne  Dell 


Empirical  research  and  theoretical  literature  in  the  area  of  'violent' 
female  offenders  is  virtually  non-existent  in  Canada.  That  which  exists 
primarily  portrays  women  involved  in  'violent'  offences  as  'unnatural/ 
evil'  or  as  'helpless  victims'.  These  characterizations  are  upheld  in  the 
limited  inquiry  into  and  portrayal  of  'violent'  conduct  by  females  in  var- 
ious realms  of  Canadian  society.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  the  'unnatural/evil'  and  'helpless  victim'  'violent' 
female  offender  identities  and  the  ideological  and  material  (physical) 
control  of  'violent'  female  offenders.  The  'violent'  female  offender  iden- 
tities are  explained  to  be  a  desired  result  of  the  operation  of  a  form  of 
capitalist  patriarchy.  Using  the  unified-systems  variant  of  socialist  femi- 
nist theory,  it  is  argued  that  the  ruling  class  in  capitalist  patriarchy  must 
maintain  the  marginalization  of  women's  productive  and  reproductive 
labour  to  perpetuate  its  own  'powerful'  position1.  It  is  proposed  that 
increasing  female  emancipation  in  Canada  is  viewed  as  a  threat  to  this 
form  of  capitalist  patriarchy.  Examples  within  the  Canadian  criminal  jus- 
tice system  of  the  material  and  ideological  maintenance  of  the  oppres- 
sive identities  are  provided  to  invoke  the  reader  to  reflect  critically  upon 
the  gendered  structure  of  this  institute  of  the  Canadian  state. 

This  paper  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  unified  systems  variant  of 
socialist  feminist  theory.  Both  material  and  ideological  forms  of  control 
are  addressed.  This  preempts  a  discussion  of  the  identification  of  the 
'violent'  female  offender  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  a  'helpless  victim'  as  a 
means  of  oppression.  Third,  theoretical  literature  and  empirical  research 
is  reviewed  and  support  shown  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  oppressive 
identification  of  'violent'  female  offenders.  And  last,  examples  within 
the  Canadian  criminal  justice  system  of  material  and  ideological  control 
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supporting  the  oppressive  identification  of  'violent'  female  offenders  are 
presented. 


The  Unified  Systems  Variant  of  Socialist  Feminist  Theory 

There  are  several  variants  of  socialist  feminist  theory,  diverging  in  focus 
and  origin.2  Following  the  early  period  in  socialist  feminist  theorizing, 
which  was  dominated  by  efforts  to  relate  Marxism  to  women's  paid  and 
unpaid  labour,  concern  shifted  in  the  mid  1970s  to  specifying  the  theo- 
retical links  between  a  concept  used  widely  by  radical  feminists  and 
women  liberationists  -  patriarchy  -  and  Marx's  theory  of  capitalism.  It 
was  no  longer  the  theoretical  aim  of  socialist  feminism  to  Tit'  women 
into  Marxist  categories,  but  rather,  it  was  to  transform  and  unite  the  two 
separate  theoretical  traditions.  One  stage  in  the  development  of  socialist 
feminist  thought  was  unified  systems  theory,  which  emerged  in  response 
to  criticisms  of  its  predecessor,  dual  systems  theory3.  Unified  systems 
theory's  concept  of  capitalist  patriarchy  is  the  foundation  of  the  expla- 
nation of  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  oppressive  'violent'  female 
offender  identities  in  Canada. 

Unified  systems  theory  sets  out  to  "describe  and  explain  all  forms  of 
social  oppression,  using  knowledge  of  class. ..hierarchies  as  a  base  from 
which  to  explore  systems  of  oppression  centring  not  only  on  class,  but 
also  on  gender"  (Lengermann  and  Niebrugge-Brantley,  1988:426-27).  It 
views  class  (capitalism)  and  gender  (patriarchy)  structures  as  inextrica- 
bly intertwined  (Tong,  1989:185).  It  analyses  capitalism4  and  patriarchy5 
together  through  the  use  of  one  concept:  capitalist  patriarchy6.  This  form 
of  capitalist  patriarchy  "emphasizes  the  existing  mutual  dependence  of 
the  capitalist  class  structure  and  male  supremacy"  (Eisenstein.  1979).  It 
centres  on  the  structure  of  patriarchal  society  and  the  operation  of  its 
capitalist  institutions,  such  as  the  criminal  justice  system,  as  controlling 
forces  in  the  lives  of  women.  It  claims  production  (capitalism)  and 
reproduction  (patriarchy)  comprise  the  foundation  of  Canadian  society 
which  uniformly  facilitates  female  oppression  and  male  domination 
(Comack,  1992). 

A  base  concept  of  unified-systems  theory  is  the  gender  division  of 
labour.  Historically,  with  the  advent  of  capitalism  in  Canada,  women 
were  allocated  the  role  of  the  reserve  army  of  labour7  (Martin,  1986). 
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The  reserve  army  oflabour  worked,  and  continues  to  work,  to  marginal- 
ize women's  productive  and  reproductive  labour8.  The  marginalization 
of  women  is  an  essential  component  of  capitalism. 

To  understand  the  relations  of  production  (capitalism)  and  reproduc- 
tion (patriarchy),  one  must  examine  their  inter-relation  of  power  (Eisen- 
stein,  1979:21).  Unified-systems  theory  is  interested  in  understanding 
the  system  of  power  derived  from  capitalist  patriarchy.  In  industrial  Can- 
ada, the  interconnected  nature  of  the  power  of  patriarchy  and  capitalism 
results  in  specific  patterns  of  social  involvement. 

Focussing  on  the  system  of  production  and  the  gender  division  of 
labour,  an  upper  class  exists  (men)  that  has  a  ruling  and  exploitative  rela- 
tionship with  the  working  class  (women)9.  The  upper  class  possesses 
power  in  Canadian  society.  This  is  in  the  form  of  both  ideological  and 
material  control.  Messerschmidt  explains: 

What  maintains  this  class  rule  are  both  repressive  and  ideo- 
logical institutions  of  the  'superstructure'.  The  capitalist 
class  is  served  by,  and  so  controls,  at  least  indirectly,  the 
means  of  organized  violence  represented  by  the  state  -  the 
military  and  criminal  justice  system.  Through  its  preeminent 
influence  on  the  state,  the  capitalist  class  is  able  to  repress 
behaviours  that  challenge  the  status  quo.  Other  institutions, 
like  the  educational  system  and  the  mainstream  media, 
expound  an  ideology  supporting  the  status  quo.  Overall, 
then,  the  relations  of  production  under  capitalism  have  both 
material  and  ideological  dimensions  (1986:32). 

Focussing  on  the  system  of  reproduction  and  the  gender  division  of 
labour,  patriarchal  relations  are  essentially  power  relations  with  men 
exercising  control  over  women  by  appropriating  their  labour  power10 
and  controlling  their  sexuality"  (Messerschmidt,  1986:34).  Messer- 
schmidt states  that 

...men  control  the  economic,  religious,  political  and  military 
systems  of  power  in  society.  Women's  exclusion  from  these 
positions  is  fundamentally  parallel  to  their  regulation  of  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  reproductive  labour.  This  exclusion 
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is  a  major  reason  why  women  are  relatively  powerless  to 
centrally  change. ..the  sexual  division  of  labour  (1986:34). 

Since  the  ruling  class  is  primarily  comprised  of  men,  behaviours  that 
question  patriarchy  are  repressed.  As  well,  institutions  of  the  state12, 
such  as  the  criminal  justice  system,  uphold  the  patriarchal  ideology  of 
the  ruling  class.  Relations  of  reproduction  under  patriarchy,  like  relations 
of  production,  have  both  material  and  ideological  dimensions  (Messer- 
schmidt,  1986:34). 

Overall,  the  systems  of  production  (capitalism)  and  reproduction 
(patriarchy),  from  a  unified-systems  theory  perspective,  unite  in  their 
oppression  of  women.  Together  they  maintain  the  gender  division  of 
labour  and  thus  ensure  the  marginalization  of  women.  This  is  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  ruling  class  to  preserve  its  position  of  power  in  this  form 
of  capitalist  patriarchy.  As  outlined,  two  concepts  are  central  to  this 
understanding:  material  and  ideological  control  within  both  the  produc- 
tive and  reproductive  spheres. 

A  Socialist  Feminist  Explanation  of  the  Identification  of  the  'Violent' 
Female 

Offender  as  'Unnatural/Evil'  and  a  'Helpless  Victim' 
Acknowledging  the  location  of  power  in  this  form  of  patriarchal  capital- 
ism provides  a  basis  for  understanding  why  women  'violent'  offender 
identities  are  created  and  perpetuated  in  Canadian  society.  In  1976  Carol 
Smart  stated: 

[i]n  the  past  female  criminality  has  not  been  thought  to  con- 
stitute a  significant  threat  to  the  social  order  and  even  in  the 
present,  with  the  increases  in  the  rates  of  offenses  commit- 
ted by  women,  criminologists  and  policy-makers  are  slow  to 
re-evaluate  the  notion  that  female  offenders  are  little  more 
than  insignificant  irritants  to  the  smooth  running  of  law  and 
order  (2). 

Twenty-three  years  later,  a  development  has  occurred  from  Smart's  posi- 
tion: women  are  perceived  as  a  threat  to  the  social  order  (capitalist  patri- 
archy).   From    a    socialist    feminist    perspective    it    is   suggested    that 
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identification  of  'violent'  female  offenders  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  'help- 
less victims'  in  Canada  is  a  manifestation  of  female  oppression. 

In  the  past  three  decades,  women's  escalating  power  has  been  both 
challenged  and  sanctioned  as  a  threat  to  the  patriarchal  structure  of  capi- 
talism (Messerschmidt,  1986;  Wolf,  1991).  In  the  interest  of  maintaining 
capitalist  patriarchy,  constraints  exist  on  women  to  ensure  they  do  not 
acquire  a  degree  of  power  that  will  upset  the  gender  division  of  labour 
and  existing  social  order:  ruling  class  dominance.  A  primary  technique 
has  been  the  promotion  and  sustenance  of  a  'powerless'  female  character 
structure.  Women  and  girls  are  encouraged  to  be  passive,  weak,  compla- 
cent, dependent  and  non-violent  (Steffensmeier  and  Allan,  1996:477). 
This  is  exemplified  in  Canada  through  such  mediums  as 
advertisements13,  public  attitude14,  television  programs,  pornography 
and  cartoons  (Wolf,  1991). 

Females  who  participate  in  'violent'  conduct  exude  characteristics 
associated  with  the  masculine  character  structure  -  strength,  aggression, 
independence,  autonomy,  boldness  and  violence.  These  characteristics 
do  not  'fit'  the  condoned  patriarchal  image  of  the  Canadian  female. 
Lloyd  describes  the  violent  female  as  'not  living  up'  to  her  socially  pre- 
scribed oppressive  female  role  (1995:36).  In  fact,  the  'violent'  female 
challenges  the  condoned  female  and  male  character  structures  in  this 
form  of  capitalist  patriarchy.  She  dismisses  portions  of  the  female  char- 
acter structure  and  adopts  elements  of  the  male  character  structure.  In 
doing  this,  the  'violent'  female  dismisses  the  powerless  values  of  capi- 
talist patriarchy  (female  characteristics)  and  adopts  the  powerful  ones 
(male  characteristics)  (Messerschmidt,  1986:40). 

From  a  unified  systems  theory  perspective,  it  is  proposed  that  an 
oppressive  'violent'  female  offender  identity  has  been  developed  as  the 
condemned  prototype  against  which  the  socially  oppressive  and  con- 
doned feminine  character  structure  is  compared.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  ruling  class  because  when  women  transcend  the  gen- 
dered image  of  the  'female',  it  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  current  struc- 
ture of  capitalist  patriarchy.  Simply,  the  'violent'  female  offender  poses  a 
threat  to  patriarchal  authority  (Knelman,  1998).  Breaking  the  law 
becomes  secondary  to  the  'violent'  female  breaking  from  her  'feminine' 
identity.  Identifying  'violent'  women  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  'helpless 
victims'  maintains  and  perpetuates  power  differences  in  society:  the 
dominance  of  men  and  the  oppression  of  women.  The  'violent'  female 
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identity  is  suggested  to  be  linked  to  a  broader  public  agenda,  set  and  con- 
trolled by  men  (Knelman,  1998).  It  is  suggested  here  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  'violent'  women  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  'helpless  victims' 
maintains  power  differences  in  society:  the  dominance  of  men  and  the 
oppression  of  women.  Support  will  be  provided  for  this  suggestion 
through  examination  of  existing  theoretical  literature  and  empirical 
research  on  female  'violent'  offenders  and  two  examples  within  the 
Canadian  criminal  justice  system. 

Female  'Violent'  Lawbreakers  in  the  Literature 

This  section  summarizes  an  extensive  review  of  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal explanations  of  the  'violent'  female  offender.  The  review  is  extensive 
in  terms  of  the  search  for,  but  not  on,  the  literature  due  to  an  absence  of 
scholarship.  This  (lack  of)  finding,  is  supported  by  others'  reviews  of  the 
Canadian  and  American  literature  (Brownstein  et  al.,  1994;  Faith,  1993; 
FSW,  1995;  Shawl5,1995a;  Shaw.  1995b  ).  The  aim  of  this  section  is  to 
demonstrate,  from  the  literature  uncovered,  the  predominant  identifica- 
tion of  the  'violent'  female  offender  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  a  'helpless 
victim'.  A  socialist  feminist  understanding  of  this  identity  as  a  means  of 
female  oppression  is  provided.  This  section  begins  with  the  definition  of 
violence  employed  in  this  paper. 

Violence  Defined 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  classifications  of  violent  crime  include 

...assaults  ranging  from  less  serious  offenses  as  threats  to 
use  violence,  or  pushing  or  shoving,  through  to  serious 
attacks  which  result  in  physical  injury;  sexual  assaults;  rob- 
bery which  may  involve  a  threat  to  use  force,  a  display  of  a 
weapon,  use  of  a  weapon  and  actual  physical  force;  abduc- 
tion; infanticide,  attempted  murder,  murder  and  manslaugh- 
ter (Shaw.  1995a:8). 

The  Criminal  Code  classifications  are  not  questioned  in  this  paper 
because  the  aim  is  to  examine  the  application  of  the  'violent'  offender 
label  (or  lack  of  it)  to  women  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  'violent' 
crime.  The  existing  Criminal  Code  definition  and  its  classifications  of 
violent  crime  is  reflective  of  the  masculine  character  structure  and.  thus. 
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the  powerful  values  of  capitalist  patriarchy  discussed  to  this  point  in  the 
paper.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  ruling  class  identifies  women  who 
commit  'violent'  crimes  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  'helpless  victims'  rather 
than  as  violent  because  to  attribute  the  characteristics  associated  with 
violent  crime  to  women  in  capitalist  patriarchy  would  provide  them  with 
the  characteristic  power  normally  attributed  to  men.  The  identification  of 
female  'violent'  offenders  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  'helpless  victims' 
serves  to  promote/maintain  the  dominant  position  of  the  ruling  class  in 
Canadian  society.  Messerschmidt  poigtently  states  that  "[tjhe  capitalist 
class  is  served  by,  and  so  controls,  at  least  indirectly,  the  means  of  orga- 
nized violence  represented  by  the  state...  -  the  criminal  justice  system" 
(Messerschmidt,  1986:32).  Critical  attention  (such  as  that  located  in  the 
literature  on  women's  use  of  violence  in  self  defence16)  is  needed  to 
address  the  Criminal  Code  definition  of  'violent'  crime,  but  that  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Theoretical  Explanations  of  the  'Violent'  Female  Offender 
It  has  been  suggested  in  this  paper  that  the  theoretical  literature  on  'vio- 
lent' female  offenders,  from  a  socialist  feminist  perspective,  assists  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  operation  of  capitalist  patriarchy  by  presenting  an 
oppressive  and  powerless  identity  of  the  'violent'  female  offender  as 
'unnatural/evil'.  Variations  of  this  identity  include  'inherently  con- 
trolled' (i.e.,  mental  illness)  and  'an  aberration  to  the  true  feminine 
female'.  A  second  common  explanation  of  the  female  'violent'  offender 
is  as  a  'victim',  helpless  and  powerless.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
literature  review  focuses  on  the  identification  of  the  female  offender  in 
general,  due  to  the  severe  absence  of  early  theorizing  specific  to  the 
'violent'  female  offender.  As  eluded  to,  the  absence  of  literature  com- 
monly resulted  in  often  inaccurate  conclusions. 

Individual  Explanations 

Traditional  theories  of  female  criminality  adhere  to  sexist  stereotypes  of 
women,  treat  women  as  'other',  and  perceive  women  and  their  crimes  as 
single  conceptual  categories17  These  theories  are  dominated  by  the  indi- 
vidual pathology  perspective  that  is  based  in  biological,18 
psychological19  and  societal20  (view  women  as  socially  sick)  explana- 
tions. Characteristic  of  these  studies  was  the  tendency  to  take  what  the 
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authors  innately  'knew'  about  women's  nature  and  locate  evidence  to 
support  their  positions.  To  illustrate,  Lombroso,  who  focussed  on  the 
relationship  between  physical  traits  and  criminality,  concluded  in  his 
1895  text.  The  Female  Offender,  that 

[ijt  is  evident. ..that. ..anomalies  be  frequent  in  the  crania  of 
female  criminals  (and  especially  of  murderesses)... .[A] 
comparison  of  the  criminal  skull  with  the  skulls  of  normal 
women  reveals  the  fact  that  female  criminals  approximate 
more  to  males,  both  criminal  and  normal,  than  to  normal 
women. ...(1895:27-28) 

In  reviewing  contemporary  individual  based  theories  of  female  'violent' 
crime,  the  legacy  of  the  traditional  studies  is  apparent  (Lloyd,  1995:xvi; 
Smart,  1976:16).  For  example,  women's  conduct  continues  to  be  over- 
medicalized  and  explained  by  pre-menstrual  syndrome21,  mental 
illness22,  and  heredity23.  To  illustrate,  Dabbs  and  Hargrove  (1997)  analy- 
sed the  interacting  effects  of  age  and  testosterone  on  criminal  and  institu- 
tional behaviour  of  female  inmates.  They  concluded  that  testosterone  is 
related  to  criminal  violence  and  aggressive  dominance  in  prison  among 
women,  as  has  been  reported  among  men.  Dabbs  and  Hargrove  (1997) 
also  claimed:  "[clorrectional  studies  have  found  women  with  higher  tes- 
tosterone levels  engage  in  more  sexual  activity,  drink  more  alcohol,  enter 
more  competitive  occupations,  and  behave  in  a  more  masculine  and  ram- 
bunctious manner  than  low  testosterone  women"  (477). 

Individual  theories  of  women's  (violent)  lawbreaking  introduced 
women  into  criminological  explanations,  however,  it  remains  question- 
able whether  the  attention  has  been  more  of  a  detriment  than  no  atten- 
tion. Individual  based  explanations  identify  women  as  'unnatural'  for 
displaying  traits  of  the  masculine  character  structure  (e.g.,  violence). 
This  assists  in  maintaining  ruling  class  dominance  by  preventing  women 
from  acquiring  characteristics  of  the  masculine  (powerful)  identity.  Sim- 
ilar to  traditional  theories,  contemporary  theories  do  not  present 
women's  'violent'  criminal  conduct  as  a  consequence  of  their  volition, 
but  rather,  due  to  their  hormones,  mental  illness  and  the  like.  Viewing 
women's  conduct  as  inherently  determined  denies  women  autonomy, 
again,  a  characteristic  of  the  masculine  character  structure. 
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A  shift  from  individual-based  explanations  to  the  acknowledgement 
of  societal  influences  in  women's  crime  surfaced  in  the  late  1960s  with 
role  theory24.  Role  theory  focussed  on  differential  socialization,  differen- 
tial illegitimate  opportunity  structures  and  differential  social  reaction 
(Smart,  1976:68).  Role  theory,  however,  ignored  the  'larger  picture':  it 
neglected  to  question  why  women  were  assigned  specific  roles  (Som- 
mers  and  Boskin,  1994:18).  Essentially,  role  theory  did  not  acknowledge 
the  patriarchal  structure  of  society.  Again,  considering  there  was  minor, 
if  any,  focus  specific  to  female  'violent'  offenders,  a  similar  conclusion 
is  drawn. 

Societal  Explanations:  Emancipation  and  Opportunity  Theories 
Societal  accounts  of  female  criminality  similarly  emerged  in  the  late 
1960s  with  the  advent  of  feminist  theory  and  feminist  criminology. 
Heidensohn's  (1968)  work  initiated  focus  on  the  social  domination  of 
women  and  its  relation  to  crime.  The  first  theory  to  acquire  large-scale 
attention  was  Adler's  emancipation/masculinity  thesis  (1975),  and  to  a 
less  extent  was  Simon's  occupational/opportunity  thesis  (1975).  Both 
proposed  that  as  women's  roles  became  less  structured,  they  had 
increased  opportunity  to  deviate  from  their  traditional  roles  and  commit 
criminal  acts  conventionally  committed  by  men  (Smart,  1976:70-76). 
Adler,  for  example,  proposed  the  increase  in  women's  crime  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  women's  liberation  movement.  She  stated: 

In  the  same  way  that  women  are  demanding  equal  opportu- 
nity in  fields  of  legitimate  endeavour,  a  similar  number  of 
determined  women  are  forcing  their  way  into  the  world  of 
major  crimes... .It  is  this  segment  of  women  who  are  pushing 
into  -  and  succeeding  at  -  crimes  which  were  formerly  com- 
mitted by  males  only.  Female(s)...are  now  being  found  not 
only  robbing  banks  single-handedly,  but  also  committing 
assorted  armed  robberies,  muggings,  loan-sharking  opera- 
tions, extortion,  murders,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
aggressive,  violence-oriented  crimes  which  previously 
involved  only  men  (Adler,  1975:13-14). 

In  Canada,  the  research  of  Fox  and  Hartnagel  (1979)  similarly  sup- 
ported that  "changes  in  various  aspects  of  women's  structural  position  in 
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society  affect[ed]  female  crime  rates"  (96).  Although  such  theories  did 
not  focus  specifically  upon  the  'violent*  female  offender,  they  did  make 
reference  in  passing  to  increasing  violence  (traditionally  characteristic  of 
a  male  offender)  committed  by  females.  For  example,  Adler  stated: 
"(wjomen  are  indeed  committing  more  crimes  than  ever  before.  Those 
crimes  involve  a  greater  degree  of  violence,  and  even  in  prison  this  new 
breed  exhibits  hitherto  unmatched  pugnacity"  (1975:3). 

Adler's  work  sparked  immense  debate  within  the  tradition,  which 
eventually  led  to  its  discredit.  However,  as  Faith  (1993)  claims,  "(t]he 
attention  that  came  to  her  [Adler's]  work  assured  a  place  for  issues  on 
women  and  crime  on  the  criminological  agenda"  (68).  The  myth  of  the 
liberated  female  offender  sporadically  surfaces  in  contemporary  work, 
most  often  as  a  backlash  to  feminism,  but  overall  it  remains  largely 
silent.  Supporting  the  maintenance  of  this  silence  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  an  increase  in  the  past  decade  of  women's  involvement  in 
crime  in  general25  and  "violent"  crime  in  particular26-27  (Dell,  1993; 
Faith,  1993;  Lloyd,  1995;  Shaw,  1995b).  Focussing  on  'violent'  offences 
over  the  past  several  decades  in  Canada,  women  have  firmly  comprised 
12%  of  the  total  violations  against  a  person  (Faith,  1993;  Shaw, 
1995b:188). 

In  1976  Sman  advanced  the  theoretical  position  that  the  emancipa- 
tion and  occupational  theories  were  an  attempt  to  scientifically  legiti- 
mize women's  inferior  social  position  (76).  This  remains  a  supported 
position  today.  In  1996  Jones  claimed  "Adler  was  quite  right  that  the  two 
phenomena  -  the  women's  movement  and  female  criminality  -  go 
together,  but  not  as  she  supposed  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  sim- 
ply that  the  presence  of  one  prompts  the  fear  of  the  other"  (3).  Similarly, 
Lloyd  states: 

(t]his...myth  is  proving  durable  precisely  because  it  provides 
yet  another  stick  with  which  to  attack  women  who  are  work- 
ing to  improve  the  position  of  women  in  our  society.  It's  a 
new. ..way  of  blocking  that  improvement,  a  new  way  of 
keeping  women  in  line  ( 1995:52). 

And  as  well,  Chesney-Lind  (1980)  claims:  [i]t  is  lime  to  recognize 
clearly  the  notion  of  the  liberated  female  crook  as  nothing  more  than 
another  in  a  century-long  series  of.. .attempts  to  keep  women  subordinate 
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to  men  by  threatening  those  who  aspire  for  equality  with  the  images  of 
the  witch,  the  bitch  and  the  whore  ( 1980:29). 

The  emancipation  and  opportunity  theories  suggest  increasing  oppor- 
tunity is  the  cause  of  escalating  female  participation  in  crime.  These  the- 
ories advance  that  because  females  are  exceeding  the  confines  of  their 
'traditional'  social  roles,  they  are  increasingly  participating  in  criminal 
conduct,  including  'violent'  crime  traditionally  committed  by  men.  Con- 
sequently, these  theories  confine  women  to  their  powerless  role  in  capi- 
talist patriarchy.  This,  once  again,  upholds  the  ruling  class  interest  of 
maintaining  the  gender  division  of  labour:  women  are  denied  'powerful' 
(masculine)  characteristics. 

Victimology 

The  victimology  school  of  thought  is  rooted  in  the  work  of  Elias  (1986). 
With  feminist  criminology's  increasing  focus  on  the  'larger  picture'  in 
the  1980s,  the  role  of  the  victim  in  society  was  acknowledged.  This 
resulted  in  a  view  of  women's  violent  conduct  as  a  response  to  their  vic- 
timization in  an  abusive  situation  or  to  a  past  abusive  experience  (Shaw, 
1995b:  120).  Two  examples  are  the  theory  and  legal  defence  of  the  bat- 
tered-woman syndrome2829  and  the  thoroughly  publicized  1996  Cana- 
dian criminal  justice  system's  review  (by  Judge  Rutushny)  of  the  cases 
of  98  women  who  claimed  to  have  killed  their  partners  in  self-defence. 
Using  Judge  Ratushny's  review  as  an  example,  the  paramount  message 
depicted  was  that  female  'killers'  were  wrongfully  convicted  because 
they  acted  in  self-defence  to  an  abusive  partner.  To  illustrate,  Rutushny 
stated  the  review  "...is  valuable. ..because  it  helps  us. ..understand  why 
these  killings  happened  and  whether  abuse  led  to  it"  (The  Winnipeg  Sun. 
1996:3). 

Theories  emerging  from  the  victimological  school  of  thought  have 
placed  our  understanding  of  'violent'  female  offenders  in  a  macro  con- 
text, but  they  have  overwhelmingly  treated  women  as  'powerless'  vic- 
tims within  it3".  The  identity  of  'victim'  portrays  women  as  incapable  of 
self-initiated  violence  and  therefore  devoid  of  the  masculine  character  of 
autonomy  (a  characteristic  of  power  in  capitalist  patriarchy).  It  identifies 
women  as  'helpless  victims'  and  this  upholds  the  condoned  female  char- 
acter structure  (i.e.,  helpless  and  weak)  in  Canada's  capitalist  patriarchal 
society.  Additionally,  by  portraying  women  as  merely  reacting  to  men's 
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violence,  it  oversimplifies  their  crime  and  thereby  repeals  them  of  their 
autonomy  once  again  (Shaw,  1995b:  121). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  main  reason  'violence'  by  women  has 
not  been  addressed  by  feminist  criminology  is  for  fear  it  will  undermine 
feminist  analyses  of  sexual  violence  and  gains  made  by  the  feminist 
movement  in  general  (Kelly,  1996:36).  For  example,  "(d]uring  the  early 
1990s  we. ..witnessed  some  individuals  in  the  professions  and  the  media 
seizing  upon  emerging  evidence  about  women's  use  of  violence  to  make 
outspoken  attacks  on  feminist  analysis"  (Kelly,  1996:35).  There  has  been 
a  'backlash'  against  feminist  theory  with  suggestions  of  women  being  to 
blame  for  their  victimization  (Straus  et  al.,  1980)  and  the  'battered  hus- 
band syndrome'  (Steinmetz,  1977/78)31.  One  constructive  response  to 
such  public  debate  and  tactic,  argued  by  Schwartz  and  DeKeseredy 
(1993),  is  'news  making  criminology'.  They  claim  "it  is  essential  for 
feminist  researchers  to  avoid  limiting  their  presentations  of  alternative 
messages  to  academic  settings  or  community  groups.  It  is  essential  that 
feminist  researchers. ..make  strong  attempts  to  disseminate  their  argu- 
ments through  the  mass  media"  (Shwartz  and  Dexeseredy,  1993:260). 

Not  addressing  the  issue  of  female  'violent'  crime  has  resulted,  as 
argued,  in  women  being  incessantly  vilified  as  'unnatural/evil'  or  por- 
trayed as  'helpless  victims'.  Similar  to  the  slated  criticism  of  individual 
theories  of  female  'violent'  crime,  it  is  important  the  topic  of  violence  by 
women  be  raised.  I  agree  with  Shaw's  (1995a:  15)  claim  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  scholars,  journalists  and  other  social  critics  to  view  women 
as  having  abused,  however,  it  is  imperative  that  sense  be  made  of  the 
issue.  Simply,  the  lack  of  attention  has  facilitated  the  perpetuation  of  an 
oppressive  and  'powerless'  identification  of  female  offenders. 

In  consideration  of  the  range  of  explanations  of  the  'violent'  female 
offender  reviewed,  from  the  individual  pathological  and  emancipation 
and  opportunity  theories'  focus  on  the  'unnatural/evil'  identity  to  femi- 
nist criminology's  focus  on  women  as  'helpless  victims',  the  limited 
nature  of  the  explanations  and  thus  the  limited  advancement  in  explain- 
ing the  female  'violent'  offender  becomes  evident.  Feminist  criminolog- 
ical theory,  similar  to  traditional  criminological  theory,  is  guilty  of 
allotting  neither  adequate  attention  nor  autonomy  to  women  who  commit 
'violent'  crimes  (e.g.,  Messerschmidt.  1986).  The  form  of  capitalist 
patriarchy  discussed  in  this  paper  is  upheld  by  the  theories:  (1)  presenta- 
tion of  an  oppressive  identification  of  the  'violent'  female  offender  as 
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'unnatural/evil'  or  a  'helpless  victim',  and  (2)  neglect  to  address  the 
oppressive  'violent'  female  offender  identity,  which  in  turn  enables  the 
identity  to  be  perpetuated.  A  similar  criticism  is  made  of  the  empirical 
research. 

Empirical  Accounts  of  the  'Violent'  Female  Offender 
Similar  to  the  theoretical  literature  on  'violent'  female  offenders,  empiri- 
cal accounts  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  operation  of  capitalist  patri- 
archy by  presenting  a  powerless  and  oppressive  identification  of  the 
'violent'  female  offender.  Empirical  accounts  and  official  statistics  iden- 
tify the  'violent'  female  offender  as  'unnaturaL/evil'  and.  similar  to  the 
above  explained  focus  on  the  'violent'  female  offender  as  a  'helpless 
victim',  devoid  women  of  the  powerful  masculine  characteristics  typi- 
cally associated  with  violence. 

Official  Statistics 

Official  statistics  are  one  means  of  measuring  the  amount  of  'violent' 
crime  committed  by  women.  Official  statistics  alone  cannot,  however,  be 
used  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  extent  of  women's  'violent'  conduct 
(or  any  conduct  for  that  matter)32.  They  can  be  used,  however,  to  exam- 
ine the  identification  of  women  (or  lack  of)  as  'violent'.  To  explain,  the 
work  of  Zay  purports  that  official  data  on  deviance  fulfills  one  important 
function:  "they  indicate  the  extent  to  which,  and  method  whereby,  the 
public  agencies  of  social  control  are  dealing  with  the  deviance  they 
define"  (1963)33.  For  example,  official  Canadian  statistics  demonstrate 
that  women  charged  with  a  'violent'  crime  are  most  likely  to  be  con- 
victed of  a  minor  assault  in  comparison  to  a  major  assault  (Dell  and  Boe, 
1998;  Faith,  1993;  Lloyd,  1995:56;  Schur,  1983:36;  Shaw,  1995a;  Shaw, 
1995b:188). 

These  examples  support  that  the  ruling  class  in  capitalist  patriarchy, 
through  state  institutionalized  means,  oppresses  women  to  maintain  its 
dominant  class  position.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  ruling  class  to  not  offi- 
cially define  women  as  violent  because  that  would  attribute  'powerful' 
masculine  characteristics  to  them.  The  empirical  research  on  'violent' 
women  offenders  provides  further  reasoning. 

Empirical  Research 
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In  the  introduction  to  this  section  a  severe  absence  of  Canadian  and 
American  empirical  literature  on  violence  by  women  was  claimed.  Oth- 
ers who  have  attempted  to  review  the  literature,  such  as  Brownstein  et  al. 
(1994),  Faith  (1993),  FSW  (1995),  Shaw  (1995a)  and  Shaw  (1995b). 
have  reached  comparable  conclusions.  Shaw,  for  example,  stated: 

[t]he  lack  of  basic  information  about  women  who  commit 
violent  offenses  is  a  particular  problem  in  Canada  although 
it  has  been  noted  elsewhere. ...In  Canada  there  are  no 
national  court  statistics  or  in-depth  studies  which  would 
allow  us  to  look  at  the  issue  of  violence  by  women  in  any 
detailed  way.  There  exists  only  a  handful  of  studies  which 
have  attempted  to  approach  the  issue  (1995b:  120). 

An  overwhelming  characteristic  of  Canadian  and  American  studies 
that  address  female  'violent'  offenders  is  that  they  predominantly  focus 
on  women  who  have  killed  (e.g.,  Jones,  1996:  Pearson.  1997;  Priest. 
1994;  Walford,  1987)  and  thus  are  presented  in  the  context  of  'curiosity' 
and  'intrigue'.  This  suggests  an  'unnatural'  nature  to  'violence'  by 
women.  Patricia  Pearson's  (1997)  book.  When  She  Was  Bad.  How  and 
Why  Women  Get  Away  With  Murder,  is  a  prime  example,  noting  it  was 
the  recipient  of  the  1997  Arthur  Ellis  Award  for  Best  True  Crime.  The 
closing  cover  of  Person's  text  reads: 

When  She  Was  Bad  explores  the  heart  of  female  darkness 
and  shows  that  women  are  more  violent  than  anyone  sus- 
pected. Patricia  Pearson  includes  spell-binding  portraits  of 
contemporary  murderesses  including  Karla  Faye  Tucker, 
who  was  recently  executed  for  having  killed  two  people 
with  a  pickaxe. ..[and]. ..Karla  Homolka.  who  raped  and 
killed  three  women,  including  her  sister  and  then  blamed  it 
on  the  battered-wife  syndrome  (1998). 

A  second  defining  characteristic  of  studies  that  address  female  'violent' 
offenders  is  the  explanations  concentrate  on  a  single  explanatory  factor 
(this  simplifies  the  women's  conduct/renders  women  helpless).  These 
explanations  are  characterized  by  three  themes:  ( 1 )  altruism,  (2)  physical 
nature  of  the  offence  and  (3)  substance  abuse.  Each  is  illustrated. 
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The  first  prominent  Canadian  study  of  female  violence  focussed  on 
women  who  killed  and  was  conducted  by  Rosenblatt  and  Greenland, 
1974.  This  study  examined  the  circumstances  of  homicide  and  wounding 
cases  and  concluded  women's  violent  crimes  were  altruistic.  Because  so 
few  studies  existed  at  the  time  in  Canada  (and  still  do  not  exist),  Rosenb- 
latt and  Greenland's  study  has  been  routinely  cited  and  its  findings  gen- 
erally left  unquestioned.  Unfortunately,  the  study  is  neither  generalizable 
to  the  population  it  studied  nor  to  women  serving  federal  sentences 
today. 

Another  landmark  study  on  violence  by  women,  again  focussed  on 
homicide,  was  conducted  by  Ward  and  Ward  (1979)  in  the  United  States 
and  had  considerable  influence  in  Canada.  The  authors'  concluded  that 
women  killed  men  when  men  were  at  their  physical  weakest  (e.g.,  asleep 
or  ill)  (Shaw,  1995a:  17).  Other  studies  that  have  relied  on  physiological 
explanations  are  Wolfgang  (1958)  who  reported  women  used  minor 
physical  strength  to  commit  murder,  and  Felson  (1996)  who  concluded 
physical  power  was  an  important  factor  is  explaining  the  female  decision 
to  engage  in  violence  (i.e.,  homicide). 

The  third  theme  of  studies  on  violence  by  women  is  the  establishment 
of  a  connection  between  women's  violence  and  substance  abuse.  Recent 
studies  by  Brownstein  et  al.  (1994)  and  Robertson  et  al.  (1987)  con- 
cluded the  use  of  alcohol  and  illicit  drugs  were  strongly  correlated  to 
women's  violent  conduct. 

Once  again,  two  defining  characteristics  of  Canadian  and  American 
studies  that  address  female  'violent'  offenders  are:  (1)  they  focus  on  the 
'curious'  aspect  of  violence  by  women,  specifically  women  who  killed, 
and  (2)  they  are  overly  simplistic  (propose  a  single  explanatory  factor). 
Each  criticism  is  addressed  in  relation  to  its  perpetuation  of  the  oppres- 
sive female  'violent'  offender  identity  as  'unnatural/evil'  or  a  'helpless 
victim'. 

First,  the  studies  onerously  focus  on  the  most  'curious'  aspect  of  vio- 
lence -  the  act  of  killing.  The  sensationalization  attached  to  murder  in 
itself  endorses  a  negative  identity  to  the  female  offender  as  'unnatural/ 
evil'34.  Faith  supports  that  "murder  stories,  when  focussed  on  the  deed, 
take  on  the  quality  of  monster  tales"  (1993:97).  Left  untouched  are  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  crimes.  The  act  of  killing  is  misleading 
without  an  understanding  of  the  context  (Lloyd,  1995:xviii).  For  exam- 
ple, to  understand  the  relationship  between  violent  crime  and  substance 
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abuse  for  Aboriginal  women,  it  is  necessary  to  contextualize  it  within 
their  oppressive  history.  Studies  that  focus  on  women  who  killed  rou- 
tinely identify  them  as  'unnatural/evil',  that  is,  as  an  aberration  to  the 
'true  feminine  female"  (Lloyd.  1995).  As  discussed,  this  serves  as  a 
means  of  oppression. 

And  second,  the  studies  propose  a  single  explanatory  factor  (altruis- 
tic, physical,  substance  abuse)  for  female  'violent'  crime.  Explaining 
women's  crime  with  a  single  factor  makes  the  conduct  overly  simplistic 
and  thus  disempowers  the  women  offenders.  This  is  similar  to  the  argu- 
ment against  identifying  the  female  offender  as  a  'helpless  victim". 
Though  limited  counter-research  exists  in  the  area,  a  1989  study  of  fed- 
erally sentenced  women  in  Canada,  as  part  of  the  Federally  Sentenced 
Women  Initiative,  concluded  a  'type'  of  violent  crime  committed  by 
women  and  a  'type'  of  female  violent  offender  does  not  exist  (Sugar  and 
Fox.  1990).  Similarly,  a  study  of  female  'violent'  offenders  by  Shaw 
( 1995b)  concluded  that  all  women  were  not  found  to  act  violently  in 
response  to  a  violent  situation  (e.g.,  domestic  abuse)  (122).  The  studies 
of  female  'violent'  conduct  cited  in  this  section  rudimentarily  'typify' 
the  female  offender  to  causally  explain  her  'violent'  conduct  with  one 
explanatory  factor.  Overly  simplistic  explanations  of  women's  violent 
conduct  deny  the  crimes  of  power  (i.e..  void  women  of  autonomy).  We 
can  see,  once  again,  how  refusing  to  equate  the  powerful  characteristics 
of  violent  crime  (i.e.,  autonomy)  with  the  female  'violent'  offender 
serves  an  oppressive  function:  dominance  of  the  ruling  class  in  the  form 
of  capitalist  patriarchy  discussed. 

As  a  final  point,  the  absence  of  studies  (and  therefore  knowledge)  on 
'violent'  female  offenders  contributes  to  the  perpetuation  of  existing 
oppressive  characterizations  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  a  'helpless  victim'. 
Because  so  few  studies  exist,  those  that  do  are  presented  and  accepted  as 
'truth'  due  to  the  absence  of  counter-research  (i.e..  Rosenblatt  and 
Greenland.  1974). 

The  Canadian  Experience 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  paper  how  criminological  theories  and  studies, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  them,  have  contributed  to  the  creation  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  oppressive  identification  of  the  female  'violent'  offender  as 
'unnatural/evil'  and  a  'helpless  vicitm'.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
identifications,  in  the  interest  of  capitalist  patriarchy,  operate  to  disem- 
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power  women.  Adhering  to  the  outlined  variant  of  socialist  feminism,  it 
was  claimed  that  through  the  relations  of  production  and  reproduction 
our  current  form  of  capitalist  patriarchy  (ruling  class  power)  is  main- 
tained in  two  ways:  material  and  ideological  control.  Once  again,  ideo- 
logical control  refers  to  strong  ideas/beliefs  characteristic  of  a  group 
(and  its  individuals)  that  influence  social  and  political  action  and  which 
results  in  the  justification  of  inequitable  social  stratification.  Material 
control  pertains  to  elements  of  control  that  are  tangible/physical/palpa- 
ble. 

This  section  of  the  paper  briefly  introduces  an  example  within  the 
Canadian  criminal  justice  system  (an  institution  of  the  ruling  class)  of 
the  material  maintenance  and  an  example  of  the  ideological  maintenance 
of  identification  of  'violent'  women  offenders  as  'unnatural/evil'16.  The 
examples  support  the  view  that,  as  Lloyd  states,  "...the  system  operates 
against  such  deviant  women  because  the  system  itself  is  deeply  embed- 
ded in  a  very  traditional  and  conservative  part  of  the  society  on  whose 
behalf  it  operates"  ( 1995: 193).  The  aim  of  introducing  the  examples  is  to 
invoke  the  reader  to  reflect  critically  upon  the  gendered  structure  of  an 
institution  of  the  Canadian  state,  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Material  Control 

The  operation  of  the  Canadian  criminal  justice  system,  in  its  support  of 
the  interest  of  the  ruling  class,  condones  the  material  control  of  women  it 
identifies  as  'violent'  offenders  through  physical  violence.  An  horrific 
example  was  the  treatment  of  female  offenders  as  'unnatural/evil'  on 
April  26  and  27,  1994,  at  the  Prison  for  Women  (P4W)  in  Kingston. 
Ontario.  The  Kingston  Penitentiary  Institutional  Emergency  Response 
Team  (riot  team)  was  called  into  the  women's  institution  to  'extract' 
what  the  institution  claimed  were  'rebellious'  prisoners  from  their  cells 
following  two  days  of  again  claimed  'rebellious'  conduct  (Marion, 
1996:125).  In  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  that  ensued  the  cell  extrac- 
tions. Judge  Arbour  concluded  the  'rebellious'  acts  of  the  female  offend- 
ers were  not.  in  fact,  'rebellious'.  She  claimed  the  women's  conduct  did 
not  pose  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  institution  or  its  occupants  (1996). 
The  conduct,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  prison  'rebelled'  what  it  identi- 
fied as  'appropriate'  female  conduct. 

A  video  was  taken  of  the  actions  of  the  riot  team  with  the  female 
offenders  (recalling  they  were  not  found  to  have  acted  'rebellious'  as 
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was  claimed)  and  it  revealed  'shocking  images  of  female  prisoners  being 
stripped  naked,  shackled,  prodded  with  batons  and  forcibly  removed 
from  their  cells  by  male  guards  in  riot  suites  and  helmets'  (Marron. 
1996:124).  The  so  claimed  'rebellious'  women  were  treated  as  'unnatu- 
ral/evil'. To  illustrate: 

A  Native  woman  who  had  been  stripped  while  she  was 
apparently  half-asleep  looked  disoriented  and  totally  humil- 
iated, as  she  was  forced  to  back  up  against  a  wall  with  a 
transparent  plastic  riot  shield  against  the  front  of  her  naked 
body.  Another  naked  woman  kneeled  with  hands  behind  her 
head,  motionless  as  if  in  a  yoga  position,  asking  in  vain  for  a 
gown,  while  a  chain  was  fastened  around  her  waist  and  two 
guards  stood  in  front  of  her  with  their  batons  raised  like 
erect  penises.  But  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  images  were 
of  a  woman  protesting  and  struggling  as  two  men  pinned 
her,  face-down  on  the  floor,  and  helped  a  female  guard  rip 
her  clothes  and  tear  them  from  her  body  (Marron, 
1996:124). 

This  disturbing  image  depicts  the  treatment  of  female  offenders  as  'evil/ 
unnatural'  when  in  fact,  once  again,  their  preemptive  conduct  was  later 
not  deemed  as  such  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  (Arbour,  1996).  The 
only  'rebellion'  may  have  been  that  the  women's  conduct  did  not  adhere 
to  the  socially  sanctioned  patriarchal  prototype  of  femininity  held  in  the 
view  of  the  Canadian  criminal  justice  system.  On  April  26  and  27.  1994. 
women  at  P4W  had  their  power  and  autonomy  stripped  from  them  both 
physically  and  as  inmates  within  a  Canadian  capitalist  patriarchal 
institution36. 

Ideological  Control 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  paper  that  the  female  'violent'  offender 
identity  is  deliberately  created  to  maintain  the  current  form  of  capitalist 
patriarchy.  It  was  shown  that  the  characterization  of  the  female  'violent' 
offender  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  a  'helpless  victim'  is  perpetuated  in  the 
theoretical  and  empirical  literature  (as  well  in  as  the  absence  of  it)  and 
through  material  control,  but  how  is  it  that  the  identification  is  over- 
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whelmingly  accepted  and  maintained  amongst  the  Canadian  public? 
How  is  it  that  some  members  of  the  Canadian  public  supported  the  hor- 
rific treatment  of  the  female  inmates  at  P4W  by  the  riot  team? 

There  are  numerous  venues  of  support  for  an  ideology  promoting  the 
oppressive  identification  of  female  'violent'  offenders,  ranging  from  our 
educational  system  to  media  depictions.  One  originating  venue  of  this 
ideology  in  reference  to  the  criminal  justice  system  is  the  Correctional 
Service  of  Canada  and  the  dissemination  of  its  ideology  through  the 
media.  Two  illustrations  are  CSC  representative's  identification  of  'vio- 
lent' female  offenders  as  'unnatural/evil'  in  media  reports  following 
CTV's  public  airing  of  the  P4W  cell  extractions,  and  following  the 
alleged  'escape'37  of  females  from  the  recently  constructed  Edmonton 
Institution  for  Women.  It  is  suggested  that  CSC,  as  a  capitalist  patriar- 
chal institution  and  using  the  media  as  its  medium  of  dissemination, 
expounds  daily  an  ideology  supporting  the  status  quo  (Messerschmidt, 
1986:32;  Schwartz  and  DeKeseredy,  1993:259-260). 

The  examples  provided  of  the  material  and  ideological  control  of  the 
female  'violent'  offender  identification  as  'unnatural/evil'  support  that 
the  Canadian  criminal  justice  system  both  treats  and  views  the  female 
'violent'  offender  as  an  'aberration  to  the  true  feminine  female.'  The  aim 
of  introducing  the  examples  was  to  invoke  the  reader  to  reflect  critically 
upon  the  gendered  structure  of  an  institution  of  the  Canadian  state,  the 
criminal  justice  system.  As  stated,  the  criminal  justice  system,  as  an 
institution  of  the  state  (which  upholds  the  interests  of  the  ruling  class), 
through  both  material  and  ideological  forms,  works  to  maintain  our  cur- 
rent form  of  capitalist  patriarchy.  Once  again,  we  are  able  to  see  that  the 
interconnected  systems  of  production  (capitalism)  and  reproduction 
(patriarchy),  from  a  unified-systems  theory  perspective,  marginalize 
women  so  that  the  gender  division  of  labour  is  maintained  and  thus,  the 
ruling  class  is  ensured  its  powerful  position  in  capitalist  patriarchy. 

Conclusion 

It  has  been  shown  throughout  this  paper  that  the  oppressive  'violent' 
female  offender  identification  as  'unnatural/evil'  and  a  'helpless  victim' 
are  premeditated  creations  by  the  ruling  class  (supported  through  institu- 
tions of  the  state)  and  maintain  our  exisitng  form  of  capitalist  patriarchy. 
It  was  suggested  from  a  socialist  feminist  perspective  that  the  identities 
have  been  created  and  maintained  through  ideological  and  material  con- 
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trol  because  the  increasing  attempted  emancipation  by  women  in  Cana- 
dian society  is  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  current  form  of  capitalist 
patriarchy.  Theoretical  literature  and  empirical  research  was  reviewed 
and  support  shown  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  oppressive  identification 
of  'violent'  female  offenders.  And  as  well,  examples  within  the  Cana- 
dian criminal  justice  system  of  material  and  ideological  control  of  'vio- 
lent' female  offenders  were  presented  as  further  support  and  to  invite  the 
reader  to  apply  the  argument  of  this  paper  to  their  Canadian  experiences 
—  whether  that  be  to  support  the  position  presented  or  challenge  it.  It  is 
only  through  critique,  challenge  and  support  that  progress  will  be 
made.38 

Notes 

1 .  This  is  termed  the  'gender  division  of  labour.' 

2.  See  Gottlieb  (1989),  Jaggar  (1988).  Lengermann  and  Niebrugge-Brantlev 
(1988)  and  Tong  ( 1989). 

3.  Dual  systems  theory  initiated  attention  on  women's  experience  in  relation  to 
'domestic  work'  and  the  fact  that  it  served  men  and  capital.  It  recognized  that 
women's  experience  could  no  longer  be  accounted  for  by  solely  focussing  on 
their  role  in  the  reproduction  of  labour  power.  This  marked  a  move  away  from 
the  primacy  of  Marxism  with  its  basis  in  the  economic  sphere.  Dual  systems 
theory  afforded  primacy  to  neither  capitalism  nor  patriarchy,  but  rather,  the 
system  was  seen  as  comprised  of  two  systems  or  structures  (Messerschmidt 
1986).  Dual  systems  theorists  maintained  that  "patriarchy  and  capitalsim  (were] 
distinct  forms  of  social  relations  and  distinct  sets  of  interest,  which,  when  they 
intersectefd].  oppresse(dl  women  in  particularly  egregious  ways"  (Tong. 
1989:175). 

4.  Capitalism  is  defined  as  an  economic  system  in  which  the  means  or 
production  and  distribution  are  for  the  most  part  privately  owned  and  operate 
for  private  profit  (Evans.  1995). 

5.  Patriarchy  is  defined  as  a  system  whereby  men  achieve  and  maintain  social, 
cultural  and  economic  dominance  over  females.  It  is  predicated  on  an 
understanding  of  gender  relations  as  inequalities  of  power  (Evans,  1995). 

6     See  Jaggar  ( 1 988)  and  Young  ( 1 980). 
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7.  Tong  (1989)  explains  that  "...[bjecause  a  large  reserve  of  unemployed 
workers  is  necessary  to  keep  wages  low  and  to  meet  unanticipated  demands  for 
increased  supplies  of  goods  and  services,  capitalism  has  both  implicit  and 
explicit  criteria  for  determining  who  shall  constitute  its  primary,  employed  work 
force  and  who  shall  act  as  its  secondary,  unemployed  work  force.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  not  the  least  being  a  well-entrenched  gender  division  of  labour, 
capitalism's  criteria  identified  men  as  'primary'  work  force  material  and  women 
as  'secondary'  work  force  material.  Because  women  were  needed  at  home  in  a 
way  that  men  were  not  -  or  so  patriarchy  concluded  -  men  were  more  free  to 
work  outside  the  home  than  women  were"  (184). 

8.  For  example,  "[u]nder  capitalism  as  it  exists  today,  women  experience 
patriarchy  as  unequal  wages  for  work  equal  to  that  of  men;  sexual  harassment 
on  the  job:  [and]  uncompensated  domestic  work"  (Tong,  1989:185). 

9.  Neither  women  nor  men  can  be  conceived  as  totalities.  Diversity  exists 
amongst  women  (i.e.,  race  and  class),  however,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
class  to  have  women,  in  general,  in  an  oppressed  position.  Similarly,  all  men  do 
not  benefit  from  the  power  of  patriarchy  equally. 

10.  Women's  labour  within  both  the  productive  and  reproductive  realms  has 
been  mainly  appropriated  by  men  for  personal  use. 

11.  For  example,  normative  sexuality  "...helps  to  legitimate  the  ideology  that 
women  are  dependent  on  men  for  their  sexual  and  economic  well-being, 
denigrates  women's  relationships  with  other  women,  and  subjects  them  to 
continued  domination  by  men"  (Messerschmidt,  1986:34). 

12.  The  state  is  the  apparatus  of  rule  or  government  within  a  particular  territory. 
It  is  a  social  system  that  is  subject  to  a  particular  rule  or  domination.  In  this  form 
of  capitalist  patriarchy,  the  ruling  class  has  great  influence  on  the  operation  of 
the  state  (Jary  and  Jary,  1991:623). 

13.  In  March,  1998  Fisher  Price  introduced  its  new  line  of  all  male  action  heros 
(e.g.,  fireman)  in  a  television  commercial.  It  promoted  the  viewer  to  deduce  that 
girls  are  not  the  'action  heros'  but  rather,  they  are  the  'mythical'  'damsels  in 
distress.'  Similarly,  two  1988  Warehouse  One  (a  Canadian  clothing  company) 
female  t-shirts  read  'D  &  G:  Dumb  and  Gorgeous'  and  'Caution  Blonde 
Thinking.' 
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14.  A  1998  Ottawa,  Ontario,  license  plate  reads  'chvlry.' 

15.  Shaw's  review  covered  the  disciplines  of  psychology,  psychiatry,  sociology, 
criminology,  social  work  and  education.  To  examine  the  range  of  materials 
available,  it  focussed  on  the  most  recent  publications  covered  1984-1994.  The 
CD  ROM  data-bases  included  the  Social  Science  Index.  Sociofile,  Psychlit, 
Eric.  Uncover,  Canadian  Business  and  Current  Affairs.  Library  searches  were 
conducted  at  5  universities  and  the  library  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General.  Ottawa. The  US  sources  included  the  NCJRS  database,  the  Information 
Centre  for  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  Fay  Knopp  and  the  Safer  Society 
Program.  Russ  Immarigeon  Criminal  Justice  Writer.  Sharon  Smolick,  and  the 
Bedford  Hills  Correctional  Facility.  New  York  (Shaw.  1995b). 

16.  See  Thomas  (1994). 

17.  See  Klein  (1973).  Morris  (1988)  and  Smart  (1976). 

18.  See  Cowie  et  al.  (1968)  and  Lombroso  and  Ferrero  (1895). 

19.  See  Gibbens  (1957).  Glover  (1969)  and  Greenwald  (1958). 

20.  See  Konopka  (1966)  and  Thomas  (1923). 

2 1 .  See  Konopka  ( 1 966)  and  Thomas  (1923). 

22.  See  Maden  et  al.  (1994),  Ogle  et  al.  (1995)  Singer  et  al.  (1995)  and  Walklate 
(1995). 

23.  See  Lloyd  (1995). 

24.  See  Heidensohn  (1968). 

25.  See  Robertson  et  al.  (1987). 

26.  See  Messerschmidt  (1986).  Robertson  et  al.  (1987:754).  and  Steffensmeiser 
(1996:469). 

27.  Note  that  women's  participation  in  petty  economic  crimes  has  steadily 
increased  (e.g.,  shoplifting  and  theft  and  fraud  under  $1000).  Studies  have 
concluded,  however,  that  this  is  a  consequence  of  economic  marginalization  and 
not  emancipation  (Carlen.  1988;  Dell.  1996;  Johnson  and  Rodgers.  1989; 
Steffensmeier.  1996) 
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28.  See  Allen  ( 1987(a):82),  Comack  (1993)  and  Marron  (1996: 1 26). 

29.  "Leonore  Walker  suggests  a  three  phase  cycle  [of  the  battered-woman 
syndrome]  which  begins  with  an  escalation  of  tension,  followed  by  an  explosive 
violent  episode  and  a  subsequent  period  of  calm  and  reconciliation.  She  uses  the 
psychological  concept  of  'learned  helplessness'  to  argue  that,  over  time, 
battered  women  feel  that  they  cannot  prevent  violence"  (Kelly,  1988:63-65). 

30.  There  are  theories  of  wife  abuse  that  do  not  appropriate  autonomy  (power) 
from  women  (see  Lemon,  1995).  however,  a  greater  proportion  currently  do. 

31.  See  Schwartz  and  DeKeseredy  (1993). 

32. Even  though  official  statistics  are  widely  cited  as  indicators  of  violent 
behaviour,  there  are  serious  concerns  with  their  use.  These  include:  (1)  police 
and  court  convictions  are  renditions  of  societal  reactions  and  are  therefore  not 
accurate  indicators  of  behaviour;  (2)  an  undeterminable  amount  of  crime  goes 
undetected  and  is  therefore  not  accounted  for  (see  Chesney-Lind  and  Sheldon. 
1992);  (3)  some  crime  that  is  reported  goes  unrecorded  (see  Hood  and  Sparks. 
1970:35);  (4)  categories  of  crime  (including  violent)  are  vaguely  defined  and 
variously  recorded  (see  McCleary  et  al..  1982;  Silverman  and  Teveen,  1980); 
and  (5)  methods  of  computing  vary  and  are  often  used  inappropriately.  For 
example,  some  have  used  males  and  females  as  the  base  for  computing  rates  of 
rape  (Hagan  1984). 

33.  A  related  example  is  the  work  of  Allen  (1997(b)).  which  studied  the 
professional  treatment  of  women  charged  with  serious  violent  crimes  and 
concluded  they  were  rendered  harmless  (1997(b):54).  "The  central  assertion  is 
that.. .the  portrayal  of  female  violence  follows  a  distinct  and  sexually  specific 
pattern  which  tends  towards  the  exoneration  of  the  offender"  (Allen, 
1997(b):55). 

34.  It  is  important  to  note  there  is  increasing  attention  and  a  growing  literature 
that  sensationalises  female  youth  violence  and  violent  gang  participation  (see 
Krantrowitz  and  Leslie  (1993)  and  Sommers  and  Baskin  (1994)). 

35.  The  focus  is  limited  in  this  section  to  the  identification  of  the  'violent' 
woman  offender  as  'unnatural/evil.'  However,  both  material  and  ideological 
examples  exist  of  the  'powerless'  female  as  victim.  For  example,  the  state's 
initiation  of  Judge  Rutushny's  review  of  women  who  claim  to  have  killed  their 
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partners  in  self-defence  and  the  legal  and  media  portrayal  of  Karla  Homolka  as 
a  'battered- wife.' 

36.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  personal  experience  of  public  support  for  the 
material  control  of  female  'violent'  offenders.  In  the  days  following  the  public 
release  of  the  video  depicting  the  deplorable  actions  of  the  riot  team  at  P4W 
(February  25,  1995)  I  was  employed  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Elizabeth 
Fry  Society  of  Manitoba  (an  agency  committed  to  assisting  women  in  conflict 
with  the  law).  During  this  time  I  responded  to  numerous  public  and  media 
perceptions  that  'the  women  deserved  what  they  got  because  they  were  'violent' 
women  and  that  there  is  'something  wrong  with  the  violent  women:  they  are  not 
feminine.' 

37.  An  inmate  at  a  correctional  institute  is  defined  as  having  'walked  away' 
when  there  are  no  physical  barriers  preventing  the  inmate  from  doing  so.  When 
there  are  physical  barriers  (such  as  a  barbed  wire  fence)  the  inmate  is  defined  as 
having  'escaped.'  The  female  inmates  at  the  Edmonton  Institution  simply 
climbed  a  3  foot  chain  linked  fence  and  'walked  away.' 

38.  This  paper  is  made  possible  through  the  support  of  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  pf  Canada  and  Carleton  University  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences.  Graduate  Studies  and  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology. 
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The  publication,  in  1985,  of  T.A.Z.:  The  Temporary  Autonomous  Zone, 
Ontological  Anarchy,  Poetic  Terrorism  signalled  the  arrival  of  Peter 
Lamborn  Wilson's  mystic  alter  ego  Hakim  Bey  as  an  important  voice  in 
the  recent  renewal  of  anarchist  theory.  In  the  years  since  the  publication 
of  T.A.Z.,  Bey's  work  proved  both  immensely  influential  and  controver- 
sial. Indeed,  the  debates  it  inspired  in  the  pages  of  Anarchy  magazine 
and  various  "do-it-yourself  publications  within  the  anarchist  milieu 
were  among  the  most  lively  in  decades.  Young  anarchists  took  Bey's  call 
for  "poetic  terrorism"  as  inspiration  for  the  waves  of  "@ -zones"  (anar- 
chist community  centres)  which  emerged  in  inner-city  neighbourhoods 
across  North  America  in  the  1990s.  Others,  most  notably  Murray 
Bookchin,  condemned  Bey  for  supposedly  offering  up  apolitical  "post- 
modern" bohemianism  in  the  guise  of  anarchism.  Wherever  one  stands 
vis  a  vis  Bey's  vision  of  anarchy,  however,  there  is  no  question  that  he 
continues  to  pose  a  creative  and  intelligent  challenge  to  traditional 
notions  of  what  constitutes  critical  theory  and  radical  politics  at  the  turn 
of  the  millenium. 

The  future  of  radical  politics,  especially  the  future  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  "Left,"  remains  at  the  forefront  of  concerns  in  Bey's  most 
recent  publication,  appropriately  titled  Millenium.  In  this  work  the 
author  despairs  over  the  prospects  for  resistance  to  what  he  terms  "too- 
late  capitalism,"  the  mono-culture  of  global  capital. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  an  interview.  Bey  covers  a  broad 
sweep  of  issues  ranging  from  the  publicity  surrounding  his  earlier  publi- 
cations and  the  place  of  political  radicalism  in  media  circles,  to  his  pre- 
occupation with  "the  revolutionary  potential  of  everyday  life"  (7).  His 
primary  concern,  expanded  upon  in  the  second  and  principle  essay 
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"Milleniennium,"  rests  with  the  possibilities  for  multiplying  the  secret  or 
clandestine  spaces  in  which  commodification  might  be  avoided  and  the 
creative  powers  of  everyday  life  (re)affirmed. 

Much  of  this  book  revolves  around  Bey's  view  that  capitalism,  with 
the  collapse  and  discrediting  of  socialism,  has  finally  conquered  the 
world.  "Capitalism  is  now  at  liberty  to  declare  war  &  deal  directly  as 
enemies  with  all  former  'alternatives'  (including  'democracy')"  (52). 
There  is  no  longer  a  "third  path"  (or  third  way  or  Third  World),  he 
argues,  since  the  second  (Communism)  has  disappeared.  This  leaves  us 
with  a  simple  choice:  "either  we  accept  ourselves  as  the  'last  humans',  or 
else  we  accept  ourselves  as  the  opposition.  (Either  automonotony  —  or 
autonomy)"  (30).  Neutrality  is  no  option.  The  crumbling  of  the  Berlin 
wall  signals  for  Bey  the  real  end  of  the  20th  century.  The  new  millenium 
is  already  upon  us  and,  moreover,  it  has  been  for  almost  a  decade.  The 
only  way  out  is  anarchy. 

According  to  Bey,  the  newly  enthroned  "one-world"  (of  money  and 
finance  capital)  obliterates  space  and  presence,  reducing  complexity  to 
sameness.  Almost  everything  enters  into  representation  in  the  "empire 
of  the  image"  (of  which  money  is  the  exemplar). 

While,  on  the  surface,  seeming  to  echo  neoliberal  "end  of  history  the- 
orists" such  as  Francis  Fukuyama  and  Daniel  Bell,  Bey  is  not  yet  ready 
to  yield  to  their  hubris.  The  one  world's  claims  are.  after  all,  spurious. 
Every  enclosure  has  an  outside,  "not  to  mention  a  liminality  around 
every  border,  an  area  of  ambiguity"  (35).  It  is  here  that  the  uprising,  the 
opposition,  finds  its  "heartland." 

Only  lived  experience  (desire)  can  present  another  world  beyond  the 
enclosures  of  money.  "The  'spirituality  of  pleasure'  lies  precisely  in  a 
presence  that  cannot  be  represented  without  disappearing...."  (32).  Bey 
rejects  the  bleatings  of  advertisers  that  capital  can  satisfy  desire.  Instead 
he  follows  Walter  Benjamin  in  arguing  that  capital,  rather  than  liberating 
desire,  only  exacerbates  longing  as  "Capital  liberates  itself  by  enslaving 
desire"  (32).  Against  the  hermetism  of  the  one-world  "risk  society."  its 
management  of  desire  and  imagination,  its  dread  of  carnality.  Bey  advo- 
cates "a  reenchantment  of  the  forbidden"  and  a  return  to  the  senses 
(taste,  touch  and  smell  —  against  odourless  civilization).  Eros  must 
escape  the  enclosures  or,  we  must  rescue  it! 

Fortunately,  resistance  to  "the  Market"  persists  in  gift  economies  of 
reciprocity,  mutuality  and  redistribution  (in  do-it-yourself  (DIY)  cultures 
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and  underground  economies).  Drawing  upon  the  economic  work  of  Karl 
Polanyi  and  the  anthropology  of  Pierre  Clastres,  the  author  highlights  the 
resistance  that  has  met  every  threat  of  "the  Market's"  emergence.  Bey 
looks  to  the  "self-made  aspect  of  the  social"  (DIY).  a  spontaneous  order- 
ing of  reciprocity,  as  expressing  a  "non-predatory  expansiveness."  a 
"convivial  connectivity,"  an  "eros  of  the  social"  (42-43).  The  one  world 
is  never  alone;  the  archaic  presence  of  revolution  still  stands  as  its  Other. 

Bey's  greatest  hope  for  resistance  (revolution)  rests  in  the  assertion  of 
difference  against  capitalist  hegemonism  (sameness).  In  his  view,  differ- 
ence is  revolutionary  in  an  age  of  one-world  capitalist  globality  precisely 
because  it  disrupts  the  single-world,  the  mono-culture  (25).  To  be  revo- 
lutionary, however,  particularity  must  not  seek  hegemony  but  must 
instead  remain  anti-hegemonistic  in  character.  As  in  classical  anarchism 
the  two  necessary  forces  of  the  opposition  are  autonomy  and  federation. 
Autonomy  without  federation  would  be  reaction  whereas  federation 
without  autonomy  would  end  self-determination.  Authentic  difference 
is  non-hegemonic  and  must  be  defended  against  the  hegemonism  of 
reaction  (and  Capital).  Against  (one  world)  sameness  and  separation  — 
difference  and  presence.  Bey's  favourite  example  of  revolutionary  dif- 
ference is  the  Zapatistas  of  Mexico  because,  from  his  perspective,  they 
defend  their  difference  as  Mayans  without  asking  others  to  become  May- 
ans. 

The  hegemonism  of  the  one  world,  however,  leads  Bey  to  retreat 
from  his  earlier  enthusiasm  for  aesthetic  withdrawal  ("disappearance  as 
will  to  power")  as  a  mode  of  resistance.  In  the  new  millenium  there  is 
only  capitulation  or  opposition  and  Bey  is  now  clear  that  flight,  far  from 
offering  an  instance  of  resistance,  is  now  marked  primarily  as  an 
instance  of  capitulation.  (This  does  not  diminish  the  tactical  importance 
of  clandestinity,  however;  the  secret  remains  revolutionary  in  its  escape 
from  absorption  into  the  totality.) 

In  the  third  chapter,  a  short  essay  "For  and  Against  Interpretation," 
Bey  decries  Capital's  monopoly  of  interpretation  in  the  one  world.  This 
monopoly  results  in  a  "scarcity  of  interpretation"  (60)  which  renders 
people  as  objects  within  the  interpretations  of  (Capital's)  authority.  Not 
only  does  it  mediate  our  material  transactions.  Capital  stands  between  us 
and  awareness.  Everything  must  be  mediated  by  money;  nothing  ("not 
even  air,  water,  or  dirt")  is  to  be  experienced  outside  of  this  mediation 
("the  exacerbated  mediation  of  a  power  that  can  only  grow  by  creating 
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scarcity  and  separation,"  64).  Against  Capital's  monopoly  Bey  renews 
classical  anarchist  calls  for  self-creativity  and  convivial  meaning  pro- 
duction. No  interpreters  (revolutionary  or  otherwise)  —  only  compan- 
ions in  networks  of  reciprocity. 

Those  reading  Bey  primarily  for  insights  into  political  strategy  and 
action  against  the  one  world  will  likely  be  most  troubled  by  the  two  con- 
cluding chapters.  "Religion  and  Revolution"  and  "Note  on  Nationalism." 
Certainly  most  Marxists  and  many  anarchists  will  regard  Bey's  sugges- 
tions in  these  chapters  as  anathema  for  radical,  liberatory  politics. 

"Religion  and  Revolution"  offers  an  extended  meditation  on  the  rela- 
tion of  spirituality  and  resistance  to  Capitalism.  Specifically.  Bey 
explores  the  "suppressed  content"  or  "counter-tradition"  of  religious 
resistance,  looking  for  points  of  reconciliation  with  contemporary  politi- 
cal radicalism.  For  Bey,  the  alliance  of  Romantic  spirituality  with  the 
emerging  rationalist  radicalism  of  the  Enlightenment  provided  the  basis 
for  a  nascent  Left  and  a  new  alliance  with  religion  may  be  needed  to 
save  the  contemporary  Left.  Bey  harkens  back  to  the  radicalism  of  the 
Protestant  sects  (Levellers,  Diggers  and  Ranters,  for  example)  for  inspi- 
ration as  well  as  drawing  upon  shamanism  and  Afro-american  syncre- 
tisms. Following  the  revolutionary  syndicalist  Georges  Sorel.  he  argues 
that  any  revolution  requires  a  myth;  it  cannot  live  on  "pure  reason" 
alone.  Indeed,  Bey  sees  the  meeting  of  spirituality  and  resistance  as  the 
very  root  of  radicalism  (even  the  "muted  mysticism"  of  Marx). 

Bey  issues  a  challenge  to  radicals  who  have  too  easily  dismissed  reli- 
gion rather  than  addressing  its  lingering  appeal.  Religion  now  stands 
along  with  the  other  "third  positions"  within  the  one  world,  facing  the 
choice  to  capitulate  or  revolt  (76).  In  place  of  self-satisfied  denunciation. 
Bey  prefers  to  ask  how  radicals  might  encourage  the  potential  for  (sin- 
cere) Christian  radicalism.  Indeed,  he  cannot  imagine  how  a  successful 
mass  movement  against  Capital  (a  "progressive  populism")  could  occur 
in  the  U.S.  without  participation  of  at  least  some  of  the  churches.  Like- 
wise, any  global  anti-Capitalist  coalition  must  engage  Islam.  Rather 
than  succumb  to  Western  portrayals  of  Islam  as  a  fundamentalist  mono- 
lith. Bey  prefers  to  reach  out  to  its  radical  and  egalitarian  traditions.  As 
he  details  at  length  in  this  essay,  every  religion  can  point  to  a  radical  tra- 
dition of  some  sort.  Still,  this  is  unlikely  to  help  readers  swallow  a  stew 
which  throws  together  reaction  in  Serbia  and  the  uprising  in  Chiapas  in 
the  same  pot  of  resistance  to  the  hegemonism  of  the  one  world. 
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His  appeal  for  a  recuperation  of  nationalism,  "Note  on  Nationalism," 
is  similarly  unlikely  to  win  many  converts  among  the  traditional  political 
Left.  Bey  calls  for  a  new  theory  of  "nationalism"  (and  Capitalism  and 
religion)  as  a  crucial  aspect  of  the  critique  of  Capital  as  a  "single  power 
in  a  unified  world"  (97).  Like  religion,  nationalism  is  supposedly  on  a 
collision  course  with  Capital  in  the  one  world.  The  Nation  presents  a 
potential  zone  of  resistance  but,  again,  one  which  may  take  a  Rightist 
(hegemonic  particularism)  or  a  Leftist  (non-hegemonic  particularism) 
course. 

Bey  takes  pains  to  clarify  that  nationalism  can  only  be  supported 
where  it  does  not  seek  power  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  disqualifies 
statism  for  Bey,  as  no  State  can  ever  meet  this  requirement.  Where  it 
tends  to  hegemonism.  nationalism  must  be  opposed  and  secession,  inas- 
much as  it  is  anti-hegemonic,  must  always  be  supported.  "National 
struggles"  can  be  considered  revolutionary  where  they  are  both  non- 
hegemonic  and  anti-Capitalist.  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  this  will  not  be  so 
hard  for  some  Leftists  (even  revolutionaries)  to  support.  After  all. 
Trotskyists  have  long  defended  movements  for  national  liberation 
against  the  upholders  of  imperialism. 

Bey  finds  the  most  (indeed  the  only)  interesting  beginning  of  this 
rethinking,  once  more,  in  the  EZLN  in  Chiapas.  The  EZLN  is  interest- 
ing both  because  it  found  its  inspiration  beyond  the  "Internationale" 
(because  it  appeared  at  the  same  moment  as  the  U.S.S.R.  disappeared) 
and  because  it  was  the  first  revolutionary  movement  to  define  itself 
against  "global  neo-liberalism."  Chiapas,  according  to  Bey.  is  the  first 
revolution  of  the  new  millenium. 

Strikingly  for  Bey,  and  key  for  his  re-evaluation  of  politics,  the 
EZLN  is  a  "nationalist"  movement  (Native  American)  yet  draws  inspira- 
tion from  anarcho-syndicalism  and  anarchist-communism.  In  this.  Bey 
sees  connectivity  with  earlier  (forgotten)  anarchist  visions  (the  "left 
volkism"  of  Gustav  Landauer,  the  General  Strike  of  Sorel  and  the  "cul- 
ture" of  Rudolph  Rocker).  The  result  is  a  provocative  and  challenging 
"neo-Proudhonian"  rendering  of  the  Zapatista  rebellion;  one  which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  in  the  present  text.  A  note  of 
hope  is  certainly  struck:  "The  goal  of  'neo-Proudhonian'  federalism" 
would  be  the  recognition  of  freedom  at  every  point  of  organization  in  the 
rhizome,  no  matter  how  small  —  even  to  a  single  individual,  or  any  tiny 
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group  of  'secessionists'"  (101-102).  It  remains  for  the  reader  of  Mille- 
nium to  pursue  Bey's  lead. 

Despite  his  best  intentions.  Bey's  enthusiasm  for  revolutionary  poten- 
tialities (irrespective  of  sources)  gets  in  the  way  of  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  political  conditions  which  make  a  non-hegemonized  difference 
possible  (or  which  encourage  instead  the  transformation  of  difference 
into  the  atavistic  or  xenophobic  particularisms  of  ethnic  nationalism  or 
religious  fundamentalism).  For  instance,  his  only  response  to  ethnic 
cleansing  and  violent  chauvinism  is  to  hold  out  the  possibility  of  federa- 
tion and  solidarity.  Likewise,  he  overstates  the  case  that  nationalism  (or 
religion)  is  now  opposed  to  Capital. 

All  said  however.  Millenium  is  a  compelling  and  challenging  (though 
not  always  satisfying)  work.  Bey  is  at  the  forefront  of  recent  efforts  to 
develop  the  political  implications  of  the  writings  of  French  philosopher 
Gilles  Deleuze  and  to  bring  the  insights  of  these  analyses  to  bear  on 
socio-political  practice.  Along  with  critics  such  as  Ronaldo  Perez  and 
the  Critical  Art  Ensemble,  Bey  has  attempted  a  conjoining  of  Deleuzian 
analysis  with  anarchism. 

One  exciting  outcome  of  his  adventurous  forays  into  theory  is  to  re- 
read Proudhonian  federalism  as  Deleuzian  rhizome.  Here  the  "non- 
hegemonic  particularities"  of  federalism  express  a  "nomadological 
mutuality  of  synergistic  solidarities,"  the  revolutionary  structure  of 
opposition  to  the  one  world  (43).  This  is  the  structure  of  revolution  and 
resistance  in  the  contemporary  context. 

For  too  long,  perhaps,  political  theorists  and  activists  have  been  satis- 
fied with  dated  and  worn  categories  and  definitions  having  as  their  sole 
recommendation  familiarity.  Certainly  a  critical  and  extensive  re-think- 
ing is  overdue.  Some  (especially  Marxists)  will  feel  uneasy  with  Bey's 
recommendation  to  "rescue"  the  concept  of  "nation"  (or  perhaps  more 
troubling  "volk")  from  the  instigators  of  base  reaction.  Others  will  relish 
Bey's  invitation  "to  re-read  Proudhon,  Marx,  Nietzsche.  Landauer,  Fou- 
rier, Benjamin,  Bakhtin,  the  IWW,  etc.  —  the  way  the  EZLN  re-reads 
Zapata!"  (45). 

While  expressing  a  distaste  for  "hyper-intellectual,  pyrolechnical 
writing"  and  the  contemporary  vogue  of  pessimism  among  cultural  theo- 
rists. Bey  decries  what  he  sees  as  a  reactionary  "seduction  into  inactivity 
and  political  despair"  (13).    He  seeks  another  way,  preferring  an  "anti- 
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pessimistic"  (though  not  optimistic)  politics  which  seeks  the  revolution- 
ary potential  of  humour. 

In  the  end,  Bey's  discussion  itself  remains  esoteric,  of  greater  interest 
(and  significance)  at  this  point  to  cultural  theorists  than  to  activists  seek- 
ing strategic  assistance  in  their  daily  battles  against  the  one  world.  His 
political  "insights"  remain  largely  at  a  level  of  the  naive  or  even  the 
ridiculous.  Appeals  to  religion  and  nationalism  we  may  count  among 
the  former;  suggestions  that  Capital  is  most  vulnerable  in  the  realm  of 
magic  (!)  belong  to  the  latter.  Such  effusions  will  surely  hold  greater 
appeal  for  academic  thrill  seekers  than  for  revolutionaries.  Hakim  Bey 
has  taken  a  worthwhile  step  in  renewing  socio-political  thought  by 
bringing  the  insights  of  Deleuzian  theory  to  social  action.  It  appears  the 
journey  still  has  several  more  miles  to  go. 
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